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which no telephone man can afford to neglect. Courtesy 


toward the individuals who make up the public should find 


its best development here. Not necessarily parlor etiquette 


alone, but the essential courtesy which soothes the ruffled 


feelings and makes the subscriber feel that he is being treated 
justly. 
The objects of a telephone business are service to the pub- 


lic and revenue to the owners. <A _ sufficient number of sub- 


scribers is necessary to secure both results. One’s object is 


to get these subscribers and keep them. Not one should be 


driven away or turned into an enemy by needless lack of 


courtesy. 
Some of them have a disagreeable way of presenting a 
grievance and unconsciously arouse a feeling of antagonism. 
This is merely a personal item, in no way affecting the merits 
of the matter presented by the subscriber. If one lets him- 
not act 


The 


office 


self be swayed by it, his perception is dulled—-he can 


justly. The trouble lies in magnifying non-essentials. 


fact that the subscriber strides belligerently into the 


and leaves the door open does not change the justness of his 


complaint. If one crushes out that feeling of resentment 


and treats the man with all the courtesy due a friend, his 


mind will be able to weigh the matter more justly—to judge 
correctly the merits of the case. Such an attitude as this will 
go far toward winning the subscriber as a friend to the com- 
pany. This will be assured if one’s attitude is reinforced by 


fulfilled promises. 





Dangers of the Unbalanced Phantom. 
While, 


violable their transgressor, like one who breaks the laws of 


broadly speaking, the laws of nature are in- 
the State, must always proceed to a certain point in his 
course before he becomes aware oi an insuperable barrier. 

If readers of letters telling of success with unbalanced 
phantom circuits have not had much experience with this 
class of work, they may overvalue the apparent evidence 
both 


trained men who have strongly argued that the most abso- 


against the claims of practically and theoretically 


lute exactness of balance, both in the circuits themselves 
and in the repeating coils and all associated apparatus is 


essential for efficient phantom operation. What these let- 
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ters really show is that in the absence of all disturbing 
conditions, such as leakage, grounds, poor wire joints, in- 
duction from neighboring lines carrying current above ordi- 
nary telephone potentials, etc., the phantom circuit con- 
structed of unbalanced wires will work fairly well by itself 
over a short distance. Yet, in the ordinary course of opera- 
tion it is evident that such a circuit must be abnormally 
predisposed to sensitiveness to the effects of all disturbing 
influences. Connection of such an unbalanced phantom in 
a through circuit or to a toll line of considerable length, 
or unbalanced in itself, would inevitably be productive of 
unpleasant results. 

A poor phantom circuit, like a bad telephone, is likely to 
be a worthless investment, and while there may be occa- 
sions when it is better than no circuit, a company can 
adopt no better plan than to build its phantoms right in 


the first place. 





The telephone quickens the pace of progress. 





The Dry Ground Problem. 

This is the time of year when the rural troubleman 
handles his job in a way that delights the battery sales- 
men. He slouches up to the house, pats the dog, talks 
about the awful condition of crops, and after all these use- 
ful and interesting formalities have been passed proceeds 
to the business of “taking a look at the telephone.” Be 
sure that is about all he means to do. He throws open 
his tool bag, displaying its glittering treasures, fiddles with 
the gongs a moment, and standing at an angle in front 
of the telephone, while he watches the subscriber with a 
wisely professional air, ejacuiates “Gimme a long ring.” 
Central responds and the troubleman says, “There, I 
guess those bells will go some now all right.” 

He fully understands the convincing powers of a cheery 
smile and a confident manner, and for the time being the 
subscriber is convinced that the bells are ringing as well 
But she mildly suggests that the talking quali- 


ties of the instrument are not as good as they were back 


as ever. 


in the spring. The troubleman then makes a few more 
wise raps at the transmitter, digs and dabs at the inside 
of the instrument, while perhaps the small boys of the 
household gather in an admiring circle about the young 
mechanical genius, until he says, “Well, there is nothing 
the matter with the insides of that telephone; all it needs 


, 


is some new batt’ries.”” After putting in the new batteries, 
the troubleman drinks his glass of milk or whatever the 


good housewife hands out, and goes on his way rejoicing. 


The batteries which the troubleman brings in can prob-— 


ably be used on a town telephone for even long distance 
service without a bit of risk, for it is far better than an 
even chance that they are nearly as good as new. But this 
is not a season when the troubleman will find that the tele- 
phone is working badly because the ground is poor. It is bad 
weather for digging new grounds. But, nevertheless, the 
cautious manager will put a pocket ammeter on most 
of the batteries returned, and the troubleman who wishes 
to conduct his work economically next year will take care- 
ful note of the telephones which require renewals of bat- 
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teries most often this summer but leave the cells so that 
they recuperate rapidly on the return trip, in order that 
better grounds may be provided in the fall when digging 
or rod hammering is a congenial exercise. 
If there is any moist or shady spot convenient, that is 
the place to dig a ground. Most houses which have tele- 
phones have cellars, and it is a good plan to drive the 
ground rod or bury the ground plate in this advantageous 
location. But whatever the circumstances determining the 
location, it is always best to remember that there is just 
one satisfactory place for grounds, and one satisfactory 
type of grounding device. A section of perfectly moist 
earth must be in contact with an ample metallic surface 
connected by an unbroken, good conductor to the arrester, 
and for a grounded line, to the subscriber’s telephone. Such 
a combination will not only save batteries, but will some- 
times be the means of saving the whole telephone if light- 
ning gets frisky with the line. 


Making Money from Dead Stock. 





The operator of the small exchange will find it to his 
Divi- 


dends” in which Mr. Dwyer tells, in this week’s TELEPHONY, 


advantage to read the article “Turning Junk Into 
a story of actual results obtained by overhauling the “junk 
pile” found in an exchange when he took charge. 

It was not many years ago that the farmer who left 
his mowing machine and other equipment out of doors 
through the rains, and even at times through the winter, 
to rust and be ruined, was common in many parts of the 
country. Since the farmers have learned better than this 
many of them have taken to buying automobiles. 

As most of the telephone companies are now considering 
the purchase of automobiles, if they have not take a start 
in the other direction by equipping their troublemen with 
motorcycles, it is time for them all to come out of the 
same class with the farmers who kept themselves poor 
buying new machinery because they were too lazy to take 
care of what they had. 

The elimination of waste is the surest road to profits. 
Where a reasonable dividend is only 6 per cent, the cut- 
ting out of leaks and extravagances due to carelessness 
will go an astonishingly long way toward providing a way 
to smooth out the rough places in the path of develop- 
ment, and of securing a proper standing for the business 
among investors and users of service. 

There are many practical points compressed into the 
two or three pages of Mr. Dwyer’s article, but if any 
stockholder thinks it is an article of primary interest to 
the lineman or trouble shooter, let him simply read on 
until he comes to the point where Mr. Dwyer shows that 
a little practical skill, and the desire and ability to hustle, 
has saved a company enough to amount to the differ- 
and 6 per cent dividend on $100,000 
capital; or to pay a 6 per cent dividend on over $16,000. 


ence between a 5 


A man who has $16,000 invested in a telephone property 
might find that it would be worth while to step into the 
exchange and look about a bit and talk with the manager 
or wire chief. It is possible that Mr. Dwyer did not find 
the only exchange in which such a financial turn could be 


made. 











The New Exchange at Havana 


Cuba has welcomed its new telephone service, construct- 
ea along Independent lines, with an enthusiasm and op- 
timistic energy which speaks well for the future of the 
enterprise. No less a personage than the President of the 
Republic threw the switch which cut the new apparatus 
into service, and the assemblage at the opening included 
many of Cuba’s most distinguished officials and citizens, For 
this reason the opening of the new exchange at Havana a 
few weeks ago was not Only made memorable as an event 
in Cuba’s social and industrial history, but of world-wide 
importance as showing how the cultivated people of this 
republic welcome an industry which is so capable of adding 


stalled by the Cuban Telephone Company under the practi- 
cal and intelligent direction of Mr. Wm. M. Talbott. It 
was opened by the Honorable President of the Republic. 
the spacious salon of the third floor where the mechanism 
has been installed was filled with a select public in which 
intermingled representatives of the government, stock ex- 
change, produce exchange, society of brokers, higher bank- 
ing circles and an infinite number of subscribers and friends 
of the company or of its Messrs. Talbott and 
Rivero.” 

The article goes on to describe the starting of the dyna- 
mo at the throwing of a switch by the President of the 


Managers, 
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The Main Exchange Building of the 


to the progress of their Nation as is a modern telephone 
service. 

The accompanying photographs are such excellent pic- 
tures that many details of the installation will speak for 
themselves through these views, to the telephone men 
trained in technicalities at least, so no further description 
is required. 

The reception to the system by the public and the char- 
acter of the opening exercises were covered in such an in- 
teresting fashion in the Havana newspaper La Discusion 
that a part of a translation of its article is herewith re- 
produced: 

“The new automatic telephone system which is a gigantic 
step forward in the progress of our city, has been in- 


Cuban Telephone Company in Havana. 


Republic, and the inspection of the apparatus and equipment 
and experimenting with the making of connections between 
the automatic telephones by the officials. The public was 
assisted in its inspection of the system by Mr. Talbott, 
vice president and general manager of the company; the 
assistant manager of the company, Mr. Felix M. Rivero; 
the chief of traffic, Mr. Guillermo Callahan; the chief of 
construction, Mr. Aurelio Espinosa; electricians Carlos 
Soler and Gregorio Casanas and: Mr. Oscar Perez y Fuentes. 

The article describes the operation of the system in a 
most ingenious manner from the standpoint of the layman, 
and enumerates the many points of interest in the exchange, 
including the storage battery, installation, the charging 
dynamo, the complaint desk, the arrangement for automat- 
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ically indicating the location of trouble by illuminating 
lamps on a separate board, the distributing frame, and, to 
“attended by 
Otilia 
Rodriguez who ac- 


cap the happy climax, the information desk, 
Ines Maria Callejo, 
\dolfina 
tively and quietly gave rapid and concise information which 
telephones in 


beautiful ladies, 


Carola 


four young 


Marcé, Peruyero and 


was constantly solicited by the numerous 


operation regarding the changes of numbers, residences, 


name of subscribers, etc.” 

Mr. Talbott, at the banquet which foilowed the reception, 
toast to the President of the Republic, 
stated, “This opening is buiit the placing of a corner stone 
will shortly construct through- 


ill proposing a 


ol a great edifice which we 


out the entire island.” 


Mr. Francisco de P. Machado, Secretary of Agriculture, 
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Government, Mr. IF. Arango y Mantilla; Dr. Julio 
de Cardenas, Mayor of Havana: Dr. Orestes Fer- 


rara, President of the House of Representatives: Congress- 
man Miguel B. Fuentes; Narciso Macia, President of the 
Havana Produce Exchange; Edmund G. Vaughan and Mr. 
W. A. Merchant, 
Banco Nacional of Cuba; the directors of said bank, Messrs. 
J. M. Berriz, Elias Mir6 Rodriguez; Mr. 
Emeterio Zorrilla, general manager of the gas and electric 
C. Arnoldson and C. Beni- 

San 


president and vice-president of the 


and José Lopez 
company: Messrs. R. Truffin, A. 
tez: the reverend rector of the 
Father Moynihan; Miguel M. Gomez.son of the president 
f the republic; Atorney Carlos Fonts; Mr. Manuel San- 
teiro, president of the Spanish Club; Col. J. R. Caldwell, 
Press: Mr. Carbonne and 


Augustine College, 


representative of the Associated 

















Cable Entrance of the Main Exchange of the Cuban Telephone 


Industry and Labor replied in the name of the Govern- 
ment, passing into a consideration upon the more recent 
inventions in electricity and congratulating the company 
for giving to Cuba such an advanced telephone system 
which will place Cuba in this respect at the head of the 
most civilized nations. 

The following is a partial list of those present: 

General José Miguel Gomez, President of the Republic, 
accompanied by his Aide. Major Quificres: the Vice Pres- 
ident of the Republic, Dr. Zayas: Dr. D. Pasalodos, Secre- 
tar of the 
P. Machado, 
secretary, 


Presidency; Honorable Francisco’ de 


secretary of Agriculture and _ his _pri- 


vate Mr. Alcover; the Sub-secretary of 


Company, Havana. 


Attorney Pelayo Garcia; the brokers of the Stock Exchange, 
Messrs. José Eugenio Moré, Eloy Bellini, Antonio Fuentes, 
Teodoro Moeller, Jer6nimo Lobé, Ernesto Figueroa, Pedro 
Figueras, Pedro Fina, D. Garrido, Javier S. Sanchez; secre- 
tary of the “Bolsa Privada”’; Angel Moré; secretary of 
the Society of Brokers, Notaries and Merchants of Havana: 
i'rancisco Ruz, Angel Lopez, Pablo and Luis Gonzalez de 
Mendoza; Mr. Manuel L. Diaz. manager of the 
Havana Central Railway Company: Mr. Antonio Huguet, 
Mr. Cristobal Fornaguera, the administrator of the Custom 
House of Havana, Mr. Mencia; City Counsel A. Primelles. 


general 


Mr. Ricardo de Saurez Coronado. 
This admirable system, which places Havana telephone 
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Office of the 
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service on the most advanced plane, has been built by Mr. 
Wm. M. Talbott, vice-president and general manager of 
the Cuban Telephone Company, assisted by F. H. Hale, as 
resident engineer. Mr. Edmund Land, of Detroit, Mich., 
has been and still is the consulting engineer for the com- 
pany, and in this capacity has been responsible for the 

















Frank H. Hale, the Hustling Young Engineer of the Cuban Tele- 
phone: Company. 


character and genefal arrangement .of the plant together 
with the plans and ‘spécifications, Mr. Hale,. however, 
whose portrait is shown'in one of the photographs appear- 
ing in this week’s TrELepHony, has been Mr. Land’s repre- 
sentative in the field, 





Our Dealings with the Public.* 
By Hunter L. Gary. 

The minds of the public have been so agitated that many 
people are inclined to be against corporations. The success 
or failure of any particular corporation largely depends upon 
how the public views its acts. Therefore, it is its interest, as 
well as its duty, to take care of the public in the very best 
way it can; entertain their complaints, go more than _ half 
way and take the conciliatory attitude. In fulfilling this duty 
the management will have occasion to watch employes, and 
make notes or correct them at the time they are making mis- 
takes. A method of following up. complaints which has 
brought good results is the following: 

Our chief operator renders a report of the “take-outs” each 
day, giving the name of the-exchange, the date, the subscrib- 
er’s number, his name,.the reason why the telephone is dis- 
continued, and the condition of the account. A report from 
one exchange, for example, may say, “telephone discontinued 
on account of bad service,” and state the cause in the blank 
provided for the cause, “no reason.” Then ‘the following. let- 
ter is sent to the subscriber from headquarters: 

“I note that you have had your Homie telephone’ removed. 
If it is not asking too much, will you please give me the rea- 
son why you have done so? I am anxious to know why we 
have lost such a valuable subscriber. I am enclosing .stamped 
envelope for your reply.” " 

He comes back with a lengthy reply and states that he 
called at otir office a number of times, but was unable to get 
a satisfactory. reply from our manager. It seems that he had 
reported his trouble to the chief operator a number of times; 
but this man’s complaint was not handled rightly upon receiv- 
ing information regarding its cause. So we sent our letter 
to the subscriber, with a copy of his reply, to our local man- 
ager, and asked him to give an explanation. It happened 
that this mfinager was doing some subordinate’s work the 





*Abstract of talk delivered at the convention of the Iowa In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 
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night before, as he states in his letter, and when he replied 
he was not in the right mental attitude. 
little of his letter: 

“J have your letter with reference to the removal of tele- 
phone mentioned, and note his reply to the inquiry with ref- 
service. Mr. 
Smith without any preliminary complaint, came to the office 
and ordered his telephone removed on the 15th of the month. 
When I 
his giving some reason for his action, inasmuch as his con- 
tract with us had not expired, he first said that he wanted 
to cut down his expenses, and finally said that he had been 
getting poor service, but could not give me any intelligent 
description of the trouble he had been having; finally refus 
ing to discuss the matter further and leaving the office with 
the statement that he positively wanted the telephone removed. 

“I found on investigation that his contract had not expired, 
and called him by telephone to advise him that we would 
have to charge him ‘an installation fee if the telephone was 
removed expiration of the contract. He not only 
insisted on having the telephone removed, but said he would 
like to see us collect installation fee. 

“I found on further investigation that Mr. Smith owes us 
an account of $10 afrearages on a telephone that was removed 
in 1900. I am advised that he agreed to pay part of this 
account each month when the telephofie was installed the last 
time, but he never paid anything on it. 

“Considering the fact’—listen to this; this is from one of 
our employes whose duty is to deal with the public—‘“and his 
unreasonable attitude in the matter of discontinuing the 
service, I concluded we had beiter take out the telephones 
and: get all the money we could out of him, which was done. 
I can assure you that we will suffer no loss of prestige by 
not being able to list these telephones in our directory.” 


Here follows just a 


erence to the reason for discontinuing his 


He at first refused to assign any reason. insisted on 


before 


Now, as I occupy a position next to the executive of our 
companies, I handed this letter to him. I know that he 
feels it his duty to call attention to the wrong mental atti- 
tude of his employes, and I believe that they expect it; and 
here is the point that I want you to take home. 

















Rear of Main Distributing Frame With Floor Removed Showing 
400 Pair Cables at Cable Shaft. 


“Your letter of the 30th has been handed to me. The way 
you have proceeded in handling Mr. Smith’s case may be all 
right, but I don’t think you quite look at the patron’s com- 
plaint from the same viewpoint that I do. In the first place, 
I take it for granted that the patron is right when he com- 
plains. Now there must be some misunderstanding between 
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Smith and you; because he said he communicated with the 
manager on two or three occasions. This seems to be where 
the trouble is; he communicated with some one who did not 
give his original complaint proper attention. 

“I think the atitude for you to take is a conciliatory one, 
and all the time giving the subscriber credit for being right. 
The chances are there are some other reasons back of. this. 
It would have been better to have kept Mr. Smith with us, 
this profession have less 
No doubt the reason he did not pay was because 


because all persons of more or 
influence. 
he was not properly taken care of and followed up at the time. 
You 


certain 


delinquencies. I am 
particular 


must make some allowance for 


you will find when you investigate this 


case there is some misunderstanding.” 

To this letter our manager replied: 

“| have your letter criticising mine in reference to the Mr. 
Smith not sur- 


matter, and on re-reading my letter, I am 
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a wrong strain running through your letter to me. I think 
it is of the utmost importanct that men who deal with 


the public should at all times be extremely considerate; in 
see that 
every employe is courteous and always more than fair with 
the patrons. 


fact, they must go more than half way. We must 


They naturally feel that they are in the hands 
of these public service corporations and must do just as they 
are dictated to, and therefore it is extremely essential that 
a proper attitude be assumed on the part of the employes to 
hold the 
idea, and for fear that you will permit yourself to get a little 


disarm them of this feeling. 1 see that you same 
grouchy at times, | want to caution you to stick a peg some- 
where in the wall to remind you of the absolute necessity 
of adhering to the rule of extending the greatest amount of 
courtesy possible at all times to the entire public.” 

It seems to me a very important thing that we should have 
some one that we can count on to take care of the public in 
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Keith Units and Intermediate Distributing Frame in the Main Exchange of the Cuban Telephone Company. 


prised that you found fault with it. I want to first assure 
you that the letter does not correctly represent my spirit of 
handling subscribers’ complaints. On re-reading it I could 
not at first account for the abrupt, uncompromising tone run- 
ning through it, until I remembered that I spent most of the 
night previous to the day I dictated the letter, clearing switch- 
board trouble that my wire chief had handled in a bungling 
manner. It is uncommon with me to allow anything to irri- 
tate me as this did.” 

He goes on and explains his position. To this letter the 
executive replied, setting forth the correct attitude, as follows: 

“I have your letter of the 5th and note its contents. I 
think it is my duty, and is expected of me by you and other 
associates, to bring to your attention wrong attitudes or other 
actions that I see are contrary to my judgment. 
That was the occasion for my letter. I am _ glad to 
see you took it that way and can recognize that there was 


the best manner possible. We should have somebody in our 
offices who will entertain complaints of subscribers and see 
that they are attended to promptly, and this is the attitude 
which was taken and which was imparted to this employe. 

The point that I want to leave with you is that we should 
caution our collectors, our troublemen, our wire chiefs, our 
chief operators, our operators, and at last our managers in 
particular, to always take the conciliatory attitude and go 
more than half way in handling these patrons. 


“The men whom I have seen succeed best in life have al- 
ways been cheerful and hopeful men, who went about their 
business with a smile on their faces, and took the chances 
and changes of this mortal life like men, facing rough and 
smooth alike as it came, and so found the truth of the old 
proverb, that good times and bad times and all times pass 
over.” —E xchange. 











The Bond That Failed 


The Decreasing Net—Some Echoes of the Michigan Fiasco—There Seems to be No Law Governing the Bell 
—Would the Public Gain if Natural Monopoly Became a Fact and Not Fiction? 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The 
trend of the affairs of the Bell parent. 

‘It shows that the capital account of that lively 
has increased 393 per cent, while during all these ten years the 


3oston Courier, in its statistical analysis, bewails the 


3ell widow 


net earnings have increased but 192 per cent. 

The calls for capital for extensions, for taking over the vari- 
ous Jndependent plants, and fighting competition, have been on 
a scale which far outstripped the increase in earnings. 

The Bell widow pays 8 per cent to her investors, and pre- 
sumably earns it, if one can believe their last annual report or 
excuse. 

But the Boston Courier, in its manipulation of a financial 
searchlight, finds that the following: figurés and their accom- 
panying thoughts were not mentioned. 


Somewhere in 1901, the capital account stood at $77,000,000 
and the net earnings were.$7,535,000 or 12% per cent. 

Some time in 1910, the widow's ‘capital account had grown 
to $372,530,000, while the net earnings rated around $28,000,000, 


a matter of 7% per cent. 


During all these ten years, the capital account increased 
$296,000,000 and.the net earning rate to $18,365,000, a simple 
matter of 61-3 per cent. 


Here are the .Gourier’s figures, for the delectation of the 
New England dupe. 
: 1901 1910 Increase Per cent 
Cantiat cic... .oce $77,000,000 $372,530,000 $296,000,000 393% 
Net Earning ..... 9,535,000 28,000,000 18,365,000 192% 


If some Independent telephone plant were paying 8 per cent 
and were earning 61-5 per cent upon investments for the past 
ten years, you would hear that familiar cry “O wait, when 
they quit selling stock you will see their finish.” 

But for the great Boston widow it is a mere trifle to run 
behind. 

Like Czsar’s wife, the widow has a spotless reputation—that is, 
among bankers, brokers and highwaymen who have been sen- 
sible enough not to invest any of their own money. 
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It looks queer to raise a dividend rate from 7% to 8 when 


the increasing investment of ten years shows an average of 
but 6.2 per cent. 
It all depends upon who is doing it. 





I know a lady who had fits when Grover Cleveland proposed 
giving back the Confederate battle flags. 

When Roosevelt gave them back, she thought the act was 
eminently proper. 





Accordingly, an Independent plant is generally accused of 
paying dividends from proceeds of stock sales. 

| hear that accusation made by bankers and by bond dealers, 
whose agents are selling bonds which come nowhere near the 
average Independent telephone bond in property value behind 
the bond, or the earning power. 





These bankers and bond dealers, only repeat what is hearsay. 
But they have the great Bell light in their eyes and they can 
not see to analyze. 


Talking about bonds—the virtuous widow is trading the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. from one pocket to another. 
This company once had a $5,000,000 bond issue, and it de- 
liberately failed to earn $250,000 necessary to pay annual bond 
interest. 
The property was worth $9,000,000 by actual inventory, and 
these Bell bunglers actually 


their investment. 


> 


could not earn 3 per cent upon 


It reminds one of their seeming incompetency in the man- 
agement of the Western Electric Co. 

They find it hard to earn 3 or 4 per cent. 

They have a virtual manufacturing monopoly, good for 20 
per cent. : 

They have a president who only meets his various officers 
at a New York Club—at occasional lunch. 

A manufacturing company selling $50,000,000 worth of goods 
annually, needs no attention from its president—apparently. 

Do you suppose that the Michigan Bell trouble was due to 
its president having other , business ? 

Something must have been awfully bad! 

The Michigan Bell could not pay $250,000 bond interest! 

A little while after it reorganized, it paid bond interest, pre- 
ferred stock interest and actually did something on the 
common. 

But you must remember who held the common. Not many 
of the dear people had it at the outset. The bankers and that 
dashing Bell widow! , 


It was the Michigan bond that failed. A Bell bond it was, 
and it failed because some institution wanted it to fail. 

Any institution with bonds is in .danger. That is, the 
minority stockholder is in danger. 

The Western Electric Co. could easily and purposely and 
legally default upon its $15,000,000 and the Bell could gobble 
the remaining 30,000 shares. 

3ut a Bell bond failed—the 
Michigan too. 


great white Bell! In great 


The word “bond” at one time did have a defined meaning 

“Tt is so written in the bond” gloated the much-abused Shy- 
lock in demanding Antonio's flesh to the extent of one pound. 

But even then the bond was no good. A shrewd woman dis- 
covered that Shylock’s foreclosure proceedings 
avail, because the moment she shed one drop of blood, he 
would forfeit his life and estates. 


were of no 


It is always the case in American finance. The bondholders’ 
committee always find that it has a bond all right, but it al- 
ways realizes that they can not take the property without 
shedding some form of blood. 

The gang in control of the apparently ruined property is 
very sensitive and sheds blood easily. 

So the bondholder in America has about as much chance as 
Shylock had. He has a mortgage on the property but he can 
not take the property. 

“It is so written in the bond.” 

This expression only has terror to the plodding workman or 
the helpless farmer ‘who has borrowed money to compete with 
drought and grasshoppers. 
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It does not bother the exponents of high finance, because 98 
times out of a hundred a receivership is a means to a desired 
and. 





The word “bond” at time implied bondage, slavery, 
burden and other terms so dreadful to the human race. 

Most of us have a childhood recollection of the mortgage on 
the farm. 


It was a gloomy substance and it cast its sinister shadows 


one 


over our youthful pastimes. 

it filled our hearts with dread and even our dog realized 
that a hidden peril lurked near. 

At Christmas time, even traditionally kind 
passed us by because he, too, dreaded the mortgage. 


Santa Claus 


The whole family struggled with sickening fear clutching at 
their hearts. 

Why? 

Because a first mortgage upon our home was and is a safe 


investment. A real security for the holder. 


It holds the farm at a sacrificial figure. 

The value of the farm exceeds considerably the face value 
of the loan. 

The terms of that mortgage are such that the family will not 
think of giving up the fight on any pretext, and manfully 
struggle to meet the payments. 





The family knows that no foxy lawyer will step in and defy 
the forecloser to shed a single drop of blood. 

The. family simply knows that the moment the foreclosure 
takes place, that very moment they are homeless. 

At no time is the holder of that mortgage uneasy. 
safe and can sleep in peace. 


He is 


But suppose this bondholder has his investments in a mod- 
ern industrial concern. 

Then the shee is on the other foot. The word “bond” no 
longer signifies the slavery and bondage of the property, but 
signifies the folly of the holder. 


Properties are bonded for more than they are really worth. 





The Michigan property was inventoried at $9,000,000, but it 
was not worth $5,000,000 upon foreclosure. 

The bondholder got neither interest nor satisfaction and he 
spent money on useless committees. 

He finally got it right in the neck—that same fatal spot that 
all philanthropic (?) corporations strike at and hit. 

A bond means nothing new. A property costs $500,000 and 
the promoters sell $750,000 worth to the public. 

The property is new and the future of the plant is unsettled. 

How much would a bondholder get, if such a plant should 
default on bond interest? 

Little or nothing! 





The widow who once looked hopefully forward to bond 
clipping time and the returning check, now has reason to dread 
a notice, coming through the mail, informing her that a re- 
ceiver is in control or that her investment is worth nothing. 


No one is punished. 


What a chump were Jesse James and his band to plunder 
people in that old-fashioned way! 

Why did they not open an office in New York or Chicago 
and advertise? 

But the Bell company has been guilty of Jesse James tactics 
and it is responsible for the bond that failed. 
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“His word is good as his bond.” That used to mean some- 


thing; but no more! 





When men with pure lily-white instincts and Puritan an- 
cestry carry on Michigan deals with impunity, do you wonder 
that some plumber zets tired of working regular hours, and 
goes to rifling flats? 

The Bell company knows no law save that of the jungle. 


No man with her cohorts outside of 


Barton and Wells, has ever made a dollar out of Bell invest- 


actively connected 


ments. 

Even the men who did grow rich under Bell management are 
now in the “In Bad Club.” 

The licensee minors in Michigan lost all. 

They also lost practically all in the Missouri and Kansas 
mess. 

In the Central Union, they have been abused and their just 
earnings withheld all these years. 

The Western Electric Co. still has 30,000 outstanding shares 
and the minority holders stand no chance of getting a square 
deal. 





The Nebraska investors are now being urged to drop all the 
fruits of the past years. 

The future A. T. & T. Co. investor has no hope of anything 
but a meager dividend. 

Never again will he share in any melon cutting! 





Even when he sees the great white widow in control of her 


claimed natural monopoly functions, he will get no greater 
return. 
Why? 


The Supreme Court of this great land of the free, in the 
New York Gas case, declared that the price paid for a com- 
peting company for the purpose of consolidation, is legiti- 
mately a part of the necessary investment on which the public 
must pay a reasonable return. 

What will it profit the public if they have to pay a return 
upon a deceased competing plant? 

Why not have competition when the price is the same? 

It is a case of “Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

The public, the bondholder and the minority stockholder 
have just one thing to do—“Grin and bear it.” 

The Bell buys up Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and a few other 
territories. 

The Bell simply exchanges its capital stock for the defunct 
property, and the dear people go right on paying, paying and 


paying. Just as if the property were there. 





The Bell company, in paying 8 per cent, does not mind such 
a trifling detail as a 61-5 per cent earning rate upon ten whole 
years of investment. 


Even a foreclosure does not bother them. 


They have bankers, brokers and other financial outlaws 
hypnotized. 
MORAL: The Natural Monopoly baby should thrive better 


on mother’s milk. 





New System in Operation at Crawfordsville. 

The Home Telephone Company of Crawfordsville, Ind., cut 
over to its new switchboard Thursday night, July 14. The 
change was effected without the least difficulty. It is the 
boast of the officials that the new building and system is not 
second to any like system in the country. 








Answers to Practical Questions 


Effect of High and Low Resistance Drops on Generator 
Drag. 

We note in your issue of June 25th that in answer to the 
question as to the cause of trouble on a party line equipped with 
heavy generators and 1600 ohm ringers but not condensers, you 
do not take into consideration the fact that the writer says the 
drop at central is supposed to be a 500 ohm coil. We are of the 
opinion that while rubbering and the lack of condensers is the 
principal cause of trouble that the generators will still have the 
heavy drag after condensers have been installed owing to the 
low resistance drop at central, which should be 1600 ohms. 

Bone Cave, Tenn. Thomas A. Head. 

You are right that a high resistance drop is better in the 
case mentioned than a A 500-ohm drop has con 
siderable impedance and there are many lines using such drops 
with excellent results, yet a 1,000 or 1,600-ohm drop, to match 
In the query cited 


low one. 


the bells on the line, is to be preferred. 
the case is stated in such a way as to lead clearly to the 
“rubbering” as the chief cause. The removal of this will ease 
the generators to such an extent that a change of drop resist 
ance from 500 to 1,600 ohms would not be very much noticed. 





Progressive Case of Drop Trouble. 

How do you explain this: 

Given a switchboard with sensitive drops, a pole changer with 
60 good batteries, 10 or 12 ground circuit lines connected to the 
switchboard and just enough resistance cut into the pole changer 
circuit so that when ringing on one line other drops won't fall. 

Now, when you ring on one line ‘everything is all right, but 
when you ring the second or third time, the other drops will 
begin to come down. The more receivers you get down along 
the line, or the more grounded the line becomes, the mor drops 
the line, or the more grounded the line becomes, the more drops 
will fall down when the operator rings. Why is it? 

Your trouble is doubtless a high resistance ground connec 
tion at the switchboard. The small number of lines (10 to 12) 
also bears out this supposition, for it is harder to get a suit- 
able ground at the switchboard for a few lines than for many. 
While ringing out on Line A 
But when the return cur- 


The condition is shown in Fig. 1. 
the main current flows as arrowed. 
rent arrives at the points g, g, g, etc., it has a choice of sev- 
eral paths to get to P. The main path is to go on in the 
earth to G, up through the common ground wire to P. This 
is the path of the lowest resistance and the bulk of the current 
will go this way. But because of the resistance at G, part of 
the return current will flow up from g,.g, g through the bells, 
back over linés B, C, etc., through the drops to the com- 
mon ground wire and past P to the pole changer. This causes 
the sensitive drops to fall or tend to fall. If there were a 
lundred or more of them the leakage current straying back 
through the drops would be divided up into so many parts that 
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each would be too small to affect the armature and shutter. 
When people on the line A take down their receivers it 
lowers the resistance of the circuit, for a receiver and induc- 
tion coil have much less impedance than a bell. Hence the 
total current is increased and the stray current as well. The 
condition is shown in simplified form in Fig. 2. If the bells 
at A are replaced by receivers, the resistance is lowered, hence 


more current flows. This makes the current through each of 
the branch circuits greater and results in throwing more drops. 

It is characteristic of moist connections, such as the sur- 
face of a ground rod, that the passage of current tends to 
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Fig. 2. Simplified Condition of Cross Ringing. 


make the resistance higher. This is most noticeable if the 
rod is rather dry, so that not much moisture is present on its 
surface. The first ring finds the surface in fairly good contact 
with the soil. But prolonged ringing tends to raise the resist 
ance so that more current is shunted into the drops of other 
lines. The same effect is noticed when testing with battery 
and voltmeter on a cable that is only slightly moist. On the 
first connection, the voltmeter needle shows quite a decided 
deflection, but this settles back to zero if the testing current 
be held on long enough. This settling back must not be con 
fused with that due to capacity effects. 





Puzzling Trouble in Ringer. 

We have a metallic bridging rural line, with 10 telephones on 
the circuit, and are puzzled by the performance of one of the 
telephones. The line is about 7 miles long. From ‘Central’ to 
the first telephone is 4 miles; from ‘‘Central’’ to the next, 4% 
miles; to Mos. 3 and 4, about 4% miles; to No. 5, 5 miles; to No. 
6, 5% miles; to No. 7, 6 miles; to No. 8, 6% miles; to No. 9, 7 
miles, and No. 10 is 7 miles from the office. 


Now, telephone No. 5 
will not ring. All telephones are of one make, 1,600 bell, 5-bar 


generator. I have put on ringer coils that never failed for three 
years. They worked well for a few days, then they failed to re- 
spond. The original coils were examined, and one coil was found 


open in at the core. I made connection on one coil, and it worked 
well; put in two good coils, then they failed again in a few days. 
I put back the one coil and it rings. The former coils were re- 
placed from a telephone that they had been in for three years, 
then they failed to signal. What is the trouble? Is it in the line 
or in the telephone. The line is regularly transposed from ‘‘Cen- 
tral’ to the second telephone. Then there are no more trans- 
positions cut in. The telephone in question is about 30 feet from 
the main line, has copper insulated wire, also has No. 7 from the 
iron B. B. main line. Why will a single coil signal and two not? 
The subscriber can talk all right and call ‘‘Central.”’ 


It looks as if you have a combination of troubles, and 
this makes the action all the more queer. The failure to 
ring, due to broken wire near the core is easily explained. 
However, there is trouble beside this. 

Have you tried changing the ringer movement, as a 
whole? This may remedy the trouble, and if it does you 
can send in the defective movement and coils to the manu- 
facturer, who will be glad to find out the real cause. 

Again, look out for poor connections in the instrument 
in parts of the circuit used by the ringing current only. 

Some bridging telephones have the bell and generator 
in series with each other, with a shunting spring. This 
spring short circuits the generator when the crank is at 
rest, but switches the shunt from generator to bell when 
the crank is turned. If this shunt is open, the bell will 
have to ring through the resistance and impedance of the 
«enerator armature winding. This may cause the bell to 
fail to ring reliably, especially if the ringing current is a 
little weak, or the permanent magnet of the bell weak. 
The use of one coil only causes the bell to work because 
having half the resistance of two coils it allows more cur- 
rent to flow. 
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The Spread of the Trust Issue 


By Frank H. Woods 


President National Independent Telephone Association 


Many states have recently taken action through their 
legal officers to prevent the consummation of monopolistic 
plans of the telphone trust. In other states litigation has 
been initiated by telephone companies or by private indivi- 
duals, and decisions against monopoly have resulted. The 
people of the country and their representatives are becom- 
ing thoroughly well educated to the importance of this 
great issue before them, and are making intelligent de- 
cisions. 

The great issue before the Independent telephone men 
of Mississippi at their convention held this week was the 
question of litigations now being pushed by the State, and 
the companies’ attitude toward one another and the pub- 
lic, and the matter of building up a strong Independent sys- 
tem protected by the anti-trust laws of the State. 

Frank H. Woods, president of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, is keenly interested in movements 
for the strengthening of the legal position of Independent 
companies. In Nebraska his efforts have resulted not only 
in the working out of a plan for legally binding the com- 
panies together into an operating unit so that no company 
can withdraw its plant from the system by sale to adverse 
interests, but the telephone ‘trust has been restrained from 
consummating some purchases of competing plants, as re- 
cently reported in TEeLernony. The following:-letter from 
Mr. Woods to Mr. J. B. Shannon, president of the Missis- 
sippi Independent Telephone Association so admirably sums 
up many matters of Independent progress that it is here 
printed in full: 

“Mr. J. B. Shannon, President Mississippi Independent Tele- 
phone Association, New Albany, Miss. 
“Dear Sir: 

“T desire to extend congratulations to the Independent tele- 
phone men of Mississippi upon the courageous stand they have 
taken against the continuance of the predatory business prac- 
tices of the telephone trust, represented in your state by the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company. It is especially 
gratifying to the officers and members of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association who have been combating the 
Bell company’s efforts to crush out legitimate competition in 
other fields, to receive such militant recruits to the Independ- 
ent fighting forces as you gentlemen have already shown your- 
selves to be. In the suit brought to oust the Cumberland 
Bell from Mississippi and to exact from it heavy penalties 
for violations of your state law, you have not only the good 
wishes for success and the moral support of the National 
Association, but it stands ready here and now to extend to 
you whatever aid you may command and it can give. 

“The interests of the Independent telephone men of Mis- 
sissippi are the interests of the Independent telephone men 
of Ohio, of Indiana, of Missouri, of Iowa, of every state where 
telephone competition exists. The Bell telephone trust boldly 
and defiantly announces its belief that monopoly is the natural 
condition oi this business, and it is employing now, as it has 
in the past, every artifice, legitimate and illegitimate, to bring 
about a return to monopoly conditions. Against this warfare 
the ‘Independents must and can present a united front and 
thus insure the same sweeping victories in the future as have 
marked the conflict in the past. 

“Competition in the telephone business was made possible 
and necessary by the arrogant attitude of the Bell and its ar- 
bitrary treatment of patrons during the twenty years that the 
patent laws gave that concern a complete monopoly of not 


only the operating but the manufacturing departments of this 
business. It refused to furnish service to farms and to the 
smaller towns, it refused to extend its lines in the cities where 
it had located exchanges so that persons living or doing busi- 
ness beyond certain distances therefrom might share in the 
benefits of this invention; it kept rates high and service poor; 
it declined to replace out-of-date instruments with modern 
appliances until the slow process of decay made a change nec- 
essary, and where it did consent, it charged extortionate prices 
for the use of newer equipment in addition to the old rentals 
that obtained; in short, it enraged the public to the point that 
when the expiration of patents made it possible, capital was 
gladly furnished in a thousand towns and cities to secure 
relief from oppressive conditions. 

“The golden era of telephony has been the past fifteen years, 
since competition came into the field. In that time, the num- 
ber of telephones has been increased from less than 300,000 
to more than 8,000,000. Of these eight million stations but 
2,554,000 are owned by the Bell, and the remainder either 
operated exclusively by Independent companies or by Inde- 
pendents having sub-license contracts with the trust. It re- 
quired the stimulus of competition to bring about the present 
development, a development accompanied by a reduction of 
rates and betterment and broadening of the service, a develop- 
ment achieved in spite of the active opposition of the Bell to 
any invasion of what it has always chosen to regard as its 
own exclusive field. 

“T need not recite to you practical telephone men the inner 
history of this successful fight against tremendous odds; with 
most of the details I may reasonably presume you are familiar. 
It began with a great aggregation of capital, entrenched be- 
hind a long period of patent monopoly protection, and backed 
by Wall Street money, on one side; and a handful of deter 
mined men backed by strong public sentiment on the other. 
In all the industrial history of this country you will find no 
such record as that which details the story of how this great 
trust was met and overthrown. In all of the lines of industry 
and trade which are today in the hands or under -the control 
of trusts, you will find this to be true: That in each the trust 
invaded and conquered the field of free competition. In the 
telephone battle it was competition that invaded and conquered 
the field of monopoly. 

“T cite these facts merely to emphasize the tremendous and 
far-reaching character of the triumphs the Independents have 
achieved in the national field over the telephone trust. It is 
not nearly so great and so fearsome an antagonist as it would 
have you believe it to be. It has been routed in a hundred 
fights because back of-the Independents has been a strong 
public sentiment enlightened enough to know that a return 
to monopoly conditions means a return to poor service and 
high prices. That sentiment you can get behind you in any 
fight you make against the piratical practices of this foreign 
monopoly, because all that you are contending for is a free 
field and a fair fight. The lure of free telephones, low rates 
and special privileges, used by the Bell in every contest it has 
engaged in, have never successfully enticed public favor from 
the Independent cause. 

“Today the Independents have firmly established themselves 
as the leading factor in the field of telephony. They cannot 
be dislodged. The Bell telephone trust is waging a fiercer 
fight today than it ever did before, but it is just as futile a 
fight as any on the long list of battles it has lost. It first tried 


to laugh and sneer away competition, but it did not succeed. 
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It tried to scare it out and drive it out through litigation based 
on expired patents. It tried to run competing companies out 
by rate-cutting and offers of free service. It tried to prevent 
them from obtaining capital for proper development by sland- 
ering their securities and drying up the usual sources of money 
for home companies. It secretly bought up Independent com- 
panies and wrecked them so as to afford horrible examples 
with which to affright possible investors. It controlled legis- 
lation by conspicuous lobbies. It maintained a slanderous press 
bureau, and has long sought to align the public press with it 
through the placing of large sums for advertising it did not 
need. In spite of these unscrupulous tactics, competition has 
thriven and grown almost beyond belief. It has found the 
men, the money, and the equipment, and it is here to stay. 

“As a last resort, the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, the parent Bell concern, has gone into Wall Street 
and borrowed a huge sum of money with which it hopes to 
crush out competition.. In defiance of the plain language of 
the Sherman anti-trust law, it took over a controlling inter- 
est in the Western Union Telegraph Company, its sole com- 
petitor in the ieasing of wires for comimercial and press teleg- 
raphy. The remainder of this fund it is using to buy Inde- 
pendent telephone companies at strategic points, companies that 
have prospered and given proof of permanency, with the hope 
of breaking up the groups into which competing companies 
have naturally gathered, and then, at its leisure picking off 
the smaller companies. This latter is not a new policy. It 
has been tried before, and in almost every instance, after it 
has amalgamated the two plants and raised rates, it has left 
an opening for a new Independent company to come in and 
build itself up, simply because the Bell never learns any lesson, 
by experience or otherwise. 

“Another device it is employing is to agree to abandon local 
exchanges of its own where they do not pay and leave the 
field to the Independent company, if the latter will allow it 
to attach its toll line to the switchboards. This is another 
confession of defeat. For years the trust refused to make 
connections with Independents, on the ground that it meant 
poor service, and any way it did not have to. Now it em- 
ploys high-priced agents, canvassing the country over to make 
contracts for these connections. 

“The attitude of the people of America towards trusts is 
expressed in the strong prohibitions against conspiracies in 
restraint of trade, contained in the laws of the United States 
and the several states. The people have thus made plain 
their desire to preserve competition in every line of industry 
and trade. In willful defiance of this public sentiment, the Bell 
has embarked upon a policy exactly opposed to the public in- 
terests; in open contempt of the law, it is buying, wherever 
it can, competing plants, merging them with its own and 
stamping out competition. It makes no denial of its intent 
to create in itself a monopoly of the means of wire communi- 
cation in this country. In Ohio it was prevented, through the 
threatened enforcement of the law by the attorney general of 
that state, from taking over Independent telephone properties 
valued at over twenty-five millions of dollars. These com- 
panies covered a wide area and were especially coveted by the 
trust. Later it sought through the Ohio legislature to secure 
the passage, by familiar lobbying practices, of a measure legal- 
izing mergers df telephone companies, but failed. 

“Notwithstanding the trust was made to realize in Ohio 
what an anti-trust law meant and what it forbade, it calmly 
proceeded with its buying campaign, taking over Independent 
exchanges in some of the larger cities of New Jersey, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Iowa, Wisconsin and Kansas. In all but 
two of these states this action was and is prohibited by law. 
In Kansas, when threatened with suit for a violation of law, 
the Bell promised it would buy no more competing exchanges. 
Within a few weeks, its agents were at work negotiating for 
the purchase of another. Independent company. Attorney Gen- 
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eral Jackson promptly began suit to prevent the carrying out 
of this policy in that state, and also asks for an order of 
ouster against both the Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and its licensee, the Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Company. A few days following the beginning of that suit, 
Bell agents, in willful defiance of the known invaded 
Nebraska and bought up three companies covering 5,000 tele- 
phones in three southeastern Attorney General 
Thompson, of Nebraska, at once enjoined the Bell from fur- 
ther purchases, asked for a writ of ouster against the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, and the cancellation 
of the charter of the Nebraska Telephone Company, its 
licensee, as well as for the forfeiture to the state of the prop- 
erty purchased, as the laws provide. 

“In Missouri, the Attorney General has for some time been 
formally investigating the past methods of the Rell and its 
many violations of the state’s anti-trust laws, and producing 
such self-admitted proof of willful defiance of law that a suit 
by the state against the offender seems inevitable. 

“Foremost among the states to begin formal action against 
the Bell policy of open violation of law, and to secure results, 
is your own commonwealth —Mississippi. On June 28th, one 
month ago, your Judge Blount: fined the Cumberland Bell 
Company $175,000; and apparently your Attorney General Hon. 
S. S. Hudson, clear in vision and fearless in the upholding 
of the state’s statutes and honor, proposes to treat this criminal 
according to the laws. Only last week, at Oxford, special 
counsel for the state, Hon. W. P. Shinault, filed a bill on be- 
half of the state against the Cumberland Bell Company, which 
portends much for justice and the sacredness of the law. 

“Thus, the Bell telephone trust is now at bay in five 
states of the Union. The strong hand of the law has been 
interposed to prevent the carrying out of the unlawful con- 
spiracy in restrdint of trade. The reign of terror the Bell 
has sought to create has been ended before it really begun. 
Instead of frightening the Independents, it has found itself 
in five courts, accused of specific violations of law that are 
punishable by forfeiture of all charter rights. The last 
raid, the last stand, of the trust will be as fruitless of gain 
to its cause as all that have gone before. 

“I am so certain of the results, not alone because our cause 
is just and we have the people, whose battles we are fighting, 
with us, but for the reason that today we are able to meet 
force with force. Our organization is compact and 
made up of men who are defending their own. The aggres- 
sions of the trust will be met with prompt and firm resistance 
on our part and the invoking of the law against it wherever 
it is violated. 


American 


law, 


counties. 


strong, 


“IT am sending you greetings from the National Independent 
Telephone Association. I have briefly recited the history of 
the warfares of the past in the hope and believe that from it 
you will draw inspiration for the fight in which you are now 
engaged. Prepare to withstand the assaults of the trust. You 
have the law with you, you have the people’s interest with 
you, you have public sentiment with you, and you have the 
right on your side. You can win, you deserve to win, and you 
will win.” (Signed) Frank H. Woods, 

President, National Independent Telephone Association. 

Wherever anti-trust litigation is started against the Bell 
telephone company its agents attempt to fog the issue and 
deceive the public by cunningly worded statements relating 
to their acts and purposes as a means of stilling the public 
anger against the trust methods, and concealing the ultimate 
purpose of a monopoly to place the telphone users of the 
country at the mercy of a small controlling group of capi- 
talists freed from restraint upon rates, and able to stifle 
development in the absence of competition. 

This systematic attempt to array public opinion against 
the people’s interests has been started in Nebraska subse- 
quent to the granting of a temporary injunction by the 
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Supreme Court restraining the Bell company from consum- 
mating its alleged illegal deals at Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
City, and elsewhere. A petition was circulated in Platts- 
mouth for signatures of local business men asking the Su- 
preme Court to so modify the restraining injunction as to 
permit dual connections with the switchboards of the In- 
dependent companies. These petitions were prepared and 
circulated, at the instigation of the Bell company, by the 
officers of the local Independent company who were, in part, 
responsible for the illegal merger. The Bell company has 
attempted to cover its selfish design with a flow of philan- 
thropic language, professing to be keenly interested in 
securing to the people of Plattsmouth the widest toll line 
facilities. As a matter of fact it is well known in the 
telephone industry that the Bell company is not in favor 
of physical connection between competing companies, and 
a slight knowledge of Bell history and of Bell methods is 
sufficient to satisfy any one that the sole object and desire 
of the Bell company is to obtain a monopoly of the toll 
and local business of Plattsmouth. Controlling both ex- 
changes, it would be a simple matter for the Bell officials 
to see that all business which they could handle is sent over 
3ell lines to the detriment of Independent connections. 

The public necessity of preserving competition is a suit- 
able subject for the educational efforts of every Indepewdent 
company, and should not be delayed until a crisis arrives. 
The statement by President Woods in his open letter to 
the people of Plattsmouth, which was printed in the two 
local newspapers, is a strong presentation of this subject, 
which should not only be carefully read but used as a model 
in other work of this sort in cities where Independent com- 
panies are operating. He wrote: 

“In your issue of July 19th you record the fact that a peti- 
tion is being circulated and signed by Plattsmouth business 
men asking Attorney General Thompson to consent to a modi- 
fication of the court order he caused to be issued to the end 
that the toll lines of the Bell telephone company may remain 
connected with the Independent exchange upon which there 
still remain the toll line connections of the Independent tele- 
phone systems of this state. In the same issue you connect 
my name with certain matters related by Mr. Pratt of the 
Bell company referring to alleged negotiations for the purchase 
of the Plattsmouth company. As these matters all intimately 
concern the people of Plattsmouth, and especially the tele- 
phone-users, I think I am entitled to ask of you the necessary 
space for a complete statement of the truth of the situation. 

“The business men who are reputed to have signed this peti- 
tion have either been misled or they do not completely under- 
stand just what is going to happen to them if the Bell pur- 
chase is ever ratified by the courts. As the statutes. of Ne- 
braska specifically prohibit the purchase and merger of com- 
peting companies of any kind whatever, the same being in 
restraint of trade and intended to destroy competition, I do 
not believe that this transaction will ever receive judicial 
sanction. The signatures to this petition were obtained, if I 
read your article aright, upon the representation that if the 
modification be granted the Independent subscribers will not 
only continue to enjoy the privilege of connections with the 
Independent system of Nebraska, but will also be afforded the 
opportunity to use the Bell to reach other points. The truth 
is that the policy of the Bell has always been and is yet to 
refuse to make physical connections with competing companies, 
granting that privilege only to sub-licensees. This means that 


the Bell will of itself sever these Independent connections 
should it ever come into complete control of the Plattsmouth 
Exchange, being unwilling to divide any part of the toll busi- 
ness with competitors. 

The Independent toll lines now on the Plattsmouth exchange 
afford your merchants’ connections with Lincoln, Omaha, South 
Omaha, Council Bluffs, St. Joseph and Kansas City, which, I 
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apprehend, compose the jobbing centers with whom these men 
do the most of their business. Aside from this direct 
nections are given with over 80,000 telephones upon the vari- 
ous Independent lines of the state, more than twice as many 
as are owned by the Bell. Under existing conditions and the 
present Bell policy your business men must lose these con- 
nections. They cannot retain both toll 
on their local exchange. 

“Do your people generally understand what it means to them 
ii the Bell is again permitted to enjoy a monopoly of the 
telephone business in Plattsmouth? Let me recall to their 
recollection the conditions that prevailed before competition 
presented itself. The rates charged by the Bell were exor- 
bitant, the telephones in service were of an antiquated type, 
they were comparatively few in number, extensions were re- 
fused until the Bell got ready to give them, farm line connec- 
tions were denied, and as is natural with foreign monopolies 
the treatment of patrons was arbitrary. If you didn’t like the 
service you didn’t need to keep it. These conditions were so 
intolerable that a local company was formed to give the serv- 
ice that the people were clamoring for. 

“Do yon recall that immediately thereafter the attitude of 
the Bell was changed? Extensions were freely offered, com- 
mon battery telephones of the newest type were exchanged 
for the old ring-them-up-yourself style. Rates were reduced 
to fifty cents a month in many cases and free service offered 
The people of Plattsmouth, however, hav- 


con- 


permanently lines 


in other instances. 
ing once had a sample of Bell autocracy refused these lures, 
stuck by their home company, paid it living rates and gave it 
that encouragement which made possible its present develop- 
ment and its extension to the other towns of the county. 

“The taking over of the Plattsmouth exchange by the Bell 
company, if it is ever accomplished, will mean a return to old 
conditions. The Bell will in time recoup itself for the losses 
competition has caused it to incur in your city. Rates will be 
raised and if the service is not to your liking there will be no 
other company to which you may turn to secure what is de- 
sired, no other company to use as a rod in pickle to get what 
you ought to have. The Bell has recently purchased exchanges 
in Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Des Moines and other cities. Im- 
mediately after consolidation, began a movement for an in- 
crease in rates. Plattsmouth’s experience will be the same. 
It is in the nature of monopoly, of a trust, to exact all it 
can and give as little as it must. 

“The Bell telephone company is a trust. 
of the fact. All of its literature and all of its arguments are 
along the line that the telephone is a natural monopoly, that 
competition is an abnormal growth destined to die out and 
It has kept on saying 


It makes no denial 


leave it in full possession of the field. 
this during all of the years that Independent telephony has 
been growing from a few scattered companies in Indiana and 
Michigan, until today, when 4,500,000 of the 8,000,000 tele- 
phones in this country are owned by companies other than the 
Bell and its licensees. After almost twenty years of complete 
monopoly, granted it by patents, the Bell had installed 
than 300,000 telephones. Not until competition spurred both 
sides on did real development begin and multiply. Its fruits 
have been a tremendous cheapening and a vast betterment of 
To illustrate, in Lincoln before competition 


less 


telephone service. 

a business man paid $7 
Today if he has both telephones he pays but $96 a year and 
has connections with 11,000 persons. A large proportion of 
the business and professional men use only the Independent 
They pay $48 and have over 8,000 connections, 

failure to 


2 a year for 1,500 possible connections. 


telephone. 

“The statement that I was actuated by pique or 
secure for myself the Plattsmouth Telephone Company is not 
true. From the beginning the relations of the Lincoln company 
with the Plattsmouth corporation were friendly and co-opera- 
We helped it develop the Havelock plant, which it had 
3usiness 


tive. 
started before the Lincoln company was organized. 
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has been freely interchanged, and the only ‘exclusive contract 
that the Plattsmouth company has ever been asked to sign is 
that which other Independents are signing, binding each other 
to twenty-five-year contracts to maintain exclusive connec- 
tions. The object was to protect all from encroachments by 
the BelJ, to protect the Independent groups from disintegra- 
tion by Bell purchases here and there, a system of warfare it 
practices akin to that of the general who picks off his strongest 
antagonists so that he may at his leisure crush the remainder 
of the opposing force. 

“Some time ago officers of the Plattsmouth company asked 
me for aid. I agreed to loan them $50,000 for the purpose of 
making extensions, but this gave me no greater interest than 
I before had and afforded no protections against Bell invasion. 
I have not the information at hand to definitely state the 
secret details of the transaction which resulted in the transfer 
of the Plattsmouth company to Bell agents, but if some of the 
stock purchases were made on the representation that it was 
in the interest of the Independent system, the deception prac- 
ticed would lead one to the conclusion that an investigation will 
disclose that those who were on the inside, who had control 
to sell, may have profited in a greater ratio than those who 
parted with their stock unaware of its ultimate destination in 
the treasury of the Bell telephone company. This deception, 
it seems to me, is all the more inexcusable when it is recalled 
that the franchises thus disposed of were freely granted by 
neighbors for the express purpose of relieving them of Bell 
oppression. What the Bell sought.most and bought was not 
the major stock interest held, but the strategic position this 
and the two other companies purchased at the same time held 
in southeastern Nebraska. What it purchased was the oppor- 
tunity to drive a wedge into competition that had cheapened 
cost and multiplied service, and those who could sell this were 
in a position to exact more than those who either sold under 
misrepresentation or were not asked to sell, the minority stock- 
holder who must take whatever the Bell hereafter chooses to 
give him. If these minority stockholders desire to know what 
the future holds in store for them, let them read what hap 
pened to the minority stockholders in licensee companies like 
the Missouri & Kansas and the Central Union, whose holdings 
are today worth a third of what they cost, and have long been 
so quoted on the open market. 

“There is another phase of this matter of intense interest to 
the people of Plattsmouth. Competition has saved your com- 
munity many thousands of dollars. Let a brief computation 
suffice to show the truth of this. Before competition, the Bell 
had about forty telephones in service. It charged for business 
telephones at the rate of $48 a year and for residence tele- 
phones $36 a year. If we assume that the same development 
had taken place under monopoly as has actually taken place 
under competition and that no increase in rates had been asked 
for the greater service rendered, the telephone bill of Platts- 
mouth today would be $28,800 a year. Instead of that you have 
been paying but $10,800, at ihe rate of $24 for business and 
$12 for residence, giving a clear saving of $18,000 a year, or 
enough in the ten years of competition to build anew the ex- 
change now in service and leave a balance large enough to 
build a new courthouse. The truth is that no such develop- 
ment would have taken place because monopoly breeds no such 
expansion, and the rates would have been increased with the 
growth of the exchange instead of lowered with the growth 
of competition. When to this sum is added the annual saving 
on the other exchanges on the Plattsmouth system and in toll 
connection costs, reduced through competition, the total is 
greatly increased. Other companies served by the Plattsmouth 
company have made proportional savings under competition 
conditions. These old rate conditions are certain to be re- 
stored under a Bell monopoly. They have been restored else- 
where where competition has been eliminated, and Plattsmouth 
will be no exception. 
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“It seems to me that a little reflection will convince the 
people of Plattsmouth and the patrons of the company in other 
cities it served that their interests lie with those who are 
endeavoring to maintain competition in your city, and not with 
those who would destroy it. The telephone trust is no different 
from any other trusts, and experience has taught people to 
regard all of them as enemies of the public interest.” 
(Signed) Frank H. Woods. 





A Gentle Reminder. 

Richard Valentine, of Janesville, Wisconsin, has built up 
a telephone business which every one knows is a success, 
and as long as Mr. Valentine is in charge of the business 
any one who knows good telephone sense has no fear that 
the company will begin to slide backward. So it is espe- 
cially significant to find this company using big space in 
the Janesville Daily Gazette for the here- 
with shown, reduced to about one-third the size run in the 


advertisment 
iewspaper. 


Mr. Valentine realizes that the causes which brought the 
Independent companies into existence and are responsible 


“LEST YOU FORGET” 


Before Competition 


After Competition 





Before there was competition in the tele- 
phone business Janesville had less than 400 
telephones. 


Before tition in the teleqhone busi- 
ness you paid ri 00 for a business phone and 


Today there are about $100 telephones in 
Janesville, of which 2077 are independent. 
Today you pay $2.50 for a business phone 


and $1.00 to $150 fora residence phone and 
have five times as many connections. 


$3.00 for a residence phone. 


Before competition a farmer's telephone 
was unheard of. 


Before competition you had the old Blake 
transmitter and a grounded, single line, noisy 
system. 

Before competition you got but the poorest 
kind of service. 


And Still There Are a Few People Who Favor the Old Telephone Trust 


Du the first twenty years of the telephone industry under the monopoly system there were only 400 000 phones in the whole United States 

Todag there are proee many phone in Chicago alone, and in the United Statms there are 5.500.000 inde pendent phones and 3 500,000 Bell phones 
of the ti has revolutioniged the industry and bas improved it a hundred [old 

Ip Janesville and Rock County the Rock County Phone Co has been 


the leader in all improvements 
Tt was the first to put im the metallic circuit, the Grst to put in s modern exchange, the first to lower the rates, the first ie everything that was to be « 
benefit Lo the public 


We Want the Public to Know This 


Today we can give you connection with 
about 2000 farmers in Rock County alone. 


Today you have the best long distance in- 
struments and a two wire circuit which are 
100 per cent better. 


Today competition spurs up both com 
panies to give prompt service. 





























You Gan Now Have a Phone in Your Residence For $1.00 Per Month 


iT In 3 


Rock County Telephone Co. 


Independent Service Advertising in Wisconsin. 


for their growth, were the competing trust’s policy of high 
rates, low development and arbitrary methods, enhanced 
by the inadequacies of the trust’s methods of doing busi- 
ness, and weaknesses of its officials and employes appointed 
for personal reasons rather than for efficiency as workers. 
Any form of alliance with the trust has been shown by 
experience not to be a permanent arrangement, but simply 
a temporary expedient leading eventually to trust control 
or ownership. Under these circumstances the public is 
the gainer by the continuance of competition, and by ad- 
vertising this in a forceful way as applied to the local 
situation, Mr. Valentine is not only contributing to the 
success of the Rock County Telephone Company, but act- 
ing as a public-spirited citizen. His example might well be 
followed in many cities. , 





Oklahoma City Rate Question to Go to Supreme Court. 

Attorneys of the Pioneer Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany have announced that the long standing controversy 
between that company and Oklahoma City over rates will 
go to the Supreme Court this week. The city counsel says 
it the court decides that under the franchise the city has 
not the power to regulate rates the question will be 
promptly brought before the Corporation Commission. 











Turning Junk Into Dividends 


By Wm. R. L. Dwyer 


Among the problems with which a manager or wire chief is 
liable to come in contact upon assuming the duties of a new 
position in a magneto exchange of from 500 to 2,000 sub- 
scribers, nothing is more discouraging than to find the trans- 
mission throughout the system so weak, and the circuits so 
noisy that it is almost impossible to carry on conversation 
steadily. While this condition exists the subscribers complain 
that “Central cuts off”; that “the telephone is all right at 
times, and at other times it dies away”; that they “have to 
ring back before ‘Central’ can hear them,” and mention other 
annoyances of like nature. 

A second discovery perhaps will be that about one-fourth as 
many telephones as are in use at subscribers’ stations are piled 
up in some back room or supply barn, and designated as the 
“junk pile.” 

The writer does not claim that many plants are in the con- 
dition mentioned, but that too many of them are is an admitted 
fact. It is the purpose of this article to show how both prob- 
lems may be solved and the “junk pile” even made to assist 
the dividend account. 

The first and most vitally important thing to do is to get 
the operators’ talking circuits up to a point where transmission 
will fully satisfy commercial requirements. 

As every one knows, first impressions are lasting, and if a 
subscriber cannot hear the operator, or has difficulty in making 
her hear him, he is very likely to form an off-hand opinion 
that “the service is no good.” On the other hand if the opera- 
tor comes on the line with a strong, clear “Number,” spoken 
with a proper tone and inflection, and is able to take the num- 
ber the first time it is given, a subscriber’s confidence is at once 
established, and even if the conversation with the called sub- 
scriber is a little weak, it will usually pass unnoticed. If the 
operator starts a subscriber’s conversation wrong the imperfect 
transmission may furnish a basis for a strong protest upon the 
next visit of the collector: 

Some boards are still equipped with so-called 
back” transmitters made with carbon diaphragms, gold elec- 
trodes, corn-plasters, and about a handful of cheap granular 
carbon. A manager who takes an exchange with any of these 
left in service can afford to do but one thing—discard them at 
once and procure some modern solid back transmitter of Inde- 
pendent manufacture with a metal diaphragm, and having the 
electrodes and a small quantity of high grade granular carbon 
enclosed in a metal cell or button about 3-4 of an inch in 
diameter, this button having one electrode rigidly fastened to 
the center of the diaphragm, and the other to the solid back, 
or bridge. ‘ 

These transmitters-may be either suspended from supports 
projecting from the switchboard framework, or mounted on a 
breastplate to be worn by the operator; the latter method is 
the best, as it makes it possible to preserve a uniform distance 
between the operator’s lips and the transmitter, and thus give 
more uniform transmission. 

The operator’s receiver should be of the modern concealed 
binding post type, with a durable insulating shell to prevent 
the operator from receiving a shock in case a winding should 
be grounded on the metallic part of a receiver. 

The receiver should be equipped with a thin diaphragm made 
of ferrotype metal. An objection to diaphragms made of 
aluminum with a small circular disk of sheet iron riveted to 
the center such as are sometimes found in old receivers, is 
that operators will attempt to clear them of accumulated mois- 
ture through the hole in the ear cap, by means of a handker- 
chief on the end of the finger, or a pencil. In a short time 
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the aluminum diaphragm, being less elastic than one made of 
ferrotype metal, becomes dented inward enough to touch the 
pole pieces of the magnets, and greatly impair the receiving 
qualities of the instrument. 

The induction coil should be one designed for the trans- 
mitter with which it is used. If monitoring taps are wired to 
a desk occupied by a chief operator, wire chief or manager, 
the coil should have a tertiary or third winding. 

All wiring in each operator’s circuit should be carefully in- 
spected and replaced if not in first-class condition. It is 
also well to inspect the operators’ receiver jack, listening keys, 
and key shelf wiring for bad contacts in the springs, and loose 
or “resin” joints where the wiring is attached to permanent 
equipment. The battery should be adjusted to the require- 
ments of the transmitter, not too weak, nor yet too strong as 
to cause the transmitters to heat, or make a hissing or frying 
noise in the receiver. Four and a half volts of either storage 
or gravity battery is about the proper thing although transmit- 
ters of some makes will operate satisfactorily with as high as 
six or eight volts. 

If gravity batteries are used they need to be frequently in- 
spected and cleaned to keep them up to a uniform standard. 
If storage cells are used, the battery feed wires for each opera- 
tor’s set should be carried from the transmitters separately to 
short, heavy bus bars located close to the battery, and con- 
nected to its terminals by copper wire of ample size, otherwise 
there will be trouble from cross-talk between the operators’ 
positions. 

If subscribers’ boards are not already equipped with steel 
switchboard cords, it will pay to discard the tinsel cords. There 
are a number of good steel cords on the market, and tinsel 
cords are a prolific source of cut-outs. Moreover, the life of a 
steel cord is several times that of the best tinsel cord, and 
steel cords either work or go perfectly “dead,” whereas the 
tinsel cord will sometimes continue to work, after a fashion, 
when there is only a tiny thread of the tinsel remaining un- 
broken; the result, of course, being cut-outs, weak transmis- 
sion and noisy circuits. 

The principal objection to the steel cord is that it has a 
higher resistance than a tinsel cord, but for local work this is 
not objectionable. The standard practice in many plants is to 
use steel cords on the local boards and tirsel on the toll boards, 
en account of its lower resistance. 

Upon taking charge of a new exchange it is well to care- 
fully’ inspect all joints where wires in switchboard cable are 
soldered to jacks, as well as all screw and washer, or soldered 
joints on cross connecting racks and fuse and heat coil pro- 
tectors, tightening up and resoldering, with resin core solder, 
all that appear defective. 

Taking these steps to prevent troubles should put the central 
office apparatus in good shape for efficient transmission, and all 
that remains is to eliminate, as fast as possible, the bad con- 
tacts in cable boxes, lines and instruments, and to equip all 
telephones having weak or defective transmitters with new or 
repaired instruments. 

Right here it may be well to add that “official” telephones, 
used by managers, wire chiefs, chief operators, etc., should be 
brought up to their very best in the same way as the operators’ 
sets, and for the same reasons. 

Noisy circuits, especially where local circuits are connected 
to toli lines and repeating coils, are not used, are generally 
caused by the presence of grounds. Every line in the exchange 
should be tested, and the ground leakage reduced to the lowest 
possible point. 
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This can be done only with the aid of a good reliable volt- 
meter. Voltmeters suitable for the work can now be purchased 
at prices ranging from $8 to $15, and as it is generally under- 
stood that as time and money savers in locating all kinds of 
trouble they are almost indispensable, it will be assumed that 
the reader already has one and is acquainted with its many 
uses. We will now turn our attention to the defective, or dis- 
carded apparatus of the actual “junk pile.” 

A great deal of stuff will probably be found in it which 
should. not be there at all. Some trifling defect, such as a 
broken carbon diaphragm in the transmitter, or a dented one 
in the receiver, dirty contacts, a broken wire on the switch- 
hook or induction coil, a burnout in a winding, a generator 
gummed up enough to prevent the shunt from operating and 
needing only a drop of oil to make it work perfectly, may 
have caused many an instrument to be condemned by a repair- 
man who did not know the circuits of his instruments, or how 
to test and locate the trouble in some particular part of the 
telephone. This is why an instrument good for years of service 
is often thrown into the junk pile. It is evident that a good 
deal of money is wasted when instruments that cost perhaps 
$10 or $12 only a few months before are discarded for some 
trifling defect which could have been repaired on the sub- 
scriber’s premises by a better educated repairman. At the 
worst the defective part might have been located and replaced 
without bringing in the whole telephone and installing a new 
one. 

However, the fact remains; the instruments are there, stacked 
up like so much cordwood, and the problem is to dispose of 
them, get them out, and get them to earning rental instead of 
letting them lie there, a dead investment. 

At one exchange where the writer was employed he found a 
pile of approximately 200 instruments in various conditions, and 
of various makes and styles, and representing an investment 
of probably $2,000. It was seen that simply putting them back 
into service would save enough to pay a 6 per cent dividend on 
over $16,000 after the cost of repair was deducted, cr to change 
the dividend from 5 to 6 per cent on $100,000 capital. This 
lot of instruments was sorted and divided according to make 
and style, and letters were written to their various manufac- 
turers requesting that they send their bulletins showing cir- 
cuits, parts and prices of parts of the different styles of in- 
struments. 

The woodwork of the apparatus was then washed with warm 
water and Sapolio, care being taken not to get the water into 
any of the apparatus. Telephones in fair condition were treated 
with furniture polish, made up at the local drug store as fol- 


lows: 
MOO OEE 6 sie se evaeciees ack eet 
Pure cider vinegar............ 1 pint 
MII us ack bie ce we ee 3 ounces ad 
Butter antimony ..............3 ounces 
ah Pee Sree 1 ounce 


After which they were given a finishing polish with a soft rag. 

Those having the woodwork badly stained by old wet bat- 
teries, or otherwise, or which had their original finish worn off 
were smoothed up with sandpaper and given a coat of varnish, 
care being used, as with the water, not to get any varnish ints 
the apparatus. Perhaps some of the modern paint and varnish 
removets would have worked more quickly and better than the 
sandpaper and it is suggested that the reader make some ex- 
periments along this line. 

The instruments were next given a thorough inspection for 
loose contacts. All bad connections were soldered with resin 
core solder, acids or pastes not being used on account of their 
corrosive after effects. All defective parts were then removed 
from the instruments and shipped into the manufacturers’ shops 
for repairs. At the same time an order was made up for all 
parts that were lost or damaged beyond repair. 

The writer has often wondered why more of the Independ- 
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ent companies do not send their defective apparatus into the 
factory to be repaired and given a new lease of life. It has 
long been the practice of the Bell companies to do this, and at 
least one Independent manufacturing company turns out re- 
paired apparatus that cannot be detected from new; all parts 
being repolished, japanned and renickled, defective insulation 
renewed, etc. The charges for the factory repair work are 
very reasonable, and the saving over the purchase price of new 
apparatus amounts to a considerable sum. 

Receiver shells and mouthpieces can usually be purchased 
from some of the manufacturers of hard rubber, fiber, or com- 
position specialties, if not furnished by the telephone manu- 
facturing companies, and if samples are submitted you can get 
just what you want and be sure of its fitting your apparatus. 

Upon the repaired and new parts being received from the 
factories, the instruments were fitted up complete and tested 
out for both talking and ringing. As soon as an O. K. tag 
was attached they were ready to be installed as needed. 

Some of the telephones were of the old tandem battery box 
type, arranged for two wet cells, one above the other, and as 
most subscribers nowadays prefer a short telephone, the back- 
boards and battery boxes were sawed off to half length, which 
still left room enough for two or three dry cells. 

Many of the transmitters were replaced with new solid backs 
of the metal diaphragm, button type, most of which were pur- 
chased direct from the factory, although some few were se- 
lected from the bargain sheets of dealers in second-hand and 
rebuilt telephone apparatus. 

Practically all of the old receivers were found to be in good 
enough condition to be repaired locally by adjusting them, and 
putting on new shells or diaphragms. 

Some of the old receiver shells were in pretty good shape, 
and some of the furniture polish mentioned above was found 
to be just the thing to restore the finish and color the rubber 
and metal parts. Contrary to expectations, the muriatic acid 
in the polish did not cause any corrosion to take place. 

As some bridging telephones were needed for rural lines 
under construction, and as almost all the telephones repaired 
were of the series type, some open shunt pulsating current 
3-bar generators were ordered. The ringer movements were 
taken out of the telephones and shipped in to a Chicago firm 
which rewound them from 80 to 1,000 ohms. for a small sum, 

The new generators were then fitted in the telephones in 
place of the old closed shunt type used for series work, and, 
of course, the ringers, after being rewound, fitted back into 
the instruments from which they had been removed. After 
the necessary changes had been made in the wiring, the old 
series instruments were complete and ready for use as bridg- 
ing telephones. The entire cost from junk pile to a complete 
farmers’ line telephone including transmitters, open shunt gen- 
erator, rewound ringer and new receiver cord averaged only 
about one-half the price of a new instrument of equal effi- 
ciency. 

Some of the instruments of the compact type which were 
in good condition were fitted with harmonic ringers and a 
four-party har- 


condenser, and are giving good service on 
monic lines. 

Few tools were used in doing the work, and aside from the 
usual tools used by a repairman, consisted of a 12-tooth panel 
saw, a push drill, a small iron plane, 8-inch steel square, 
%-inch wood chisel, three or four metal twist drills for use 
in a brace, three or four auger bits of various sizes, a hack 
saw, and a few files all of which could be purchased for what 
would be saved on the repair of two instruments. 

Since the old instruments have all been worked up, when- 
ever an instrument is brought in or disconnected for any 
reason, it is at once inspected and repaired, and made ready 
to go out again. In this way the bogus “junk pile” is pre- 
vented from forming again, and the money it used to repre- 
sent is put into dividends. 














The Telephone in the Courts 


Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Conflicting Rights of Telephone and Electric Company. 
An electric power and light company proposes to parallel our 
metallic toll lines and grounded farm lines for a distance of 30 
miles with a high power grounded alternating current. AS we 
understand it, this will put us out of business. Have we any legal 
redress? Have they a right to use the public highway? 

We think you should be able to secure an injunction re- 
straining the electric power and light company from interfering 
with the operation of your system. Paralleling your lines so 
close as to interfere with you is a wrong against which you are 
entitled to legal protection. We know of no reason why the 
electric power and light company would not have a right to use 
the public highway provided it obtained such permission in ac- 
cordance with law, but the possession of such right does not 
entitle it to interfere in any way with your system. 
¢ Nebraska Tel. Co. vs. York Gas & Electric Light Co., 27 
Neb., 284; Rocky Mt. Bell Tel. Co. vs. Salt Lake City Ry. Co., 
3 Am. 356; McMillan on telephone law, Sec. 139. 


Elec. cases, 356: 


* 


Linemen Do Not Assume Risks of Which They Are Ig- 
norant. 

A lineman was directed to climb a pole and fasten two 
near its 
outer end. He climbed the pole, using spurs, reached and 
placed his feet on the lower cross-arm, straddled over the 
wires and bent down to reach the wires he was to fasten. 
In some way, not clearly indicated, while engaged in that 
work, he straightened up so as to come into contact with 
two light wires above him and received a strong current of 
electricity which killed him. The insulation had been re- 
moved from the two light wires the winter before in order 
to thaw out a frozen water pipe. The fact that the insula- 
tion was gone could be detected from the ground. A judg- 
ment against the telephone company for the death of the 
lineman was affirmed, the court holding that, while a line- 
man engaged in working on poles carrying wires heavily 
charged with electricity assumes the risk of encountering 





telephone lines to pins on the lower cross-arm 


on a clear day, without moisture, wires carrying such cur- 
rent with such insulation as might be expected on wires 
so placed, he did not assume a risk of which he was ig- 
norant, that the insulation had been intentionally removed 
and never replaced. 


Damages to Property Owner. 

In Texas it recently been held that the measure of 
damages for the construction of a telegraph and telephone 
line in the street in front of a home, is the difference in the 
market value of the property before and after the construc- 
tion of the line. The suit in which this holding was made, 
was brought against the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Company for damages occasioned by the construction of its 
line in the city of Hillsboro. The damages were allowed 
against the telephone company in the district court, from which 
the company appealed to the court of civil appeals of the 
state, complaining of error in the court admitting testimony by 
plaintiff and his witnesses as to the damages accruing to his 
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home by reason of the construction of some poles placed on 
the opposite side of the street from his property. The tele- 
phone company contended that the true measure of damages 
was the depreciation in the market value of the property and 
that testimony showing the amount of damages resulting to 
the property in. its use as a homestead warranted a double 
recovery. 

The court of appeals held that evidence showing the depre- 
‘ciation in value of the property as a homestead was _ proper. 
Although the telephone company had authority from the state 


and city to transact business, the court held that such author- 
ity did not authorize it to construct its line without respond- 
ing in damages to the property owner, under Article 1, Sec 
tion 17, of the state constitution, which provides that no per- 
son's property shall be taken, damaged or applied to a public 
S. W. & Tel. Co. vs. Smith- 


use without compensation. Teg. 


deal, 126 S. W. 942. 





Husband’s Right to Grant Privileges Over Wife’s Land. 

The Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Com- 
pany was sued for damages for cutting and mutilating cer- 
tain shade and fruit trees growing on the land of Marianna 
Jordan upon the side of a public highway and in front of 
her dwelling house, but on the opposite side of the highway 
from the dwelling. The company in defense offered a writ- 
ten agreement signed by the plaintiff's husband, giving the 
telephone company the right-of-way to erect a telephone 
line along the public road passing through the farm. The 
offered to introduce that the 
husband gave an electric light company, an entirely inde- 
and cut trees, 


company evidence to show 
pendent line, permission to erect its line 
within the acquiescence of the plaintiff, but this testimony 
was rejected. A verdict of $250 was given the plaintiff by 
the superior court of Delaware, sitting at Newcastle. The 
court held that the written agreement signed by the plain- 
tiff's husband was not admissible to show that the com- 
pany had a right to cut trees and erect its line. The court 
also held that the measure of damages was the difference 
between the value of the property before and after the trees 
were cut. 

Jordan vs. Delaware & Atlantic Tel. & Teg. Co., 75 At- 
lantic, 1014. 





Trouble Hunter Bust be Very Careful. 

An experienced lineman employed by an electric light and 
power as a “trouble hunter,” looking for a 
ground,” must exercise a very high, if not the highest degree 
of care for his own protection; for he is deemed to be aware 
of the dangerous nature of the work he is called upon to per- 
form and must know that if he permits himself to come in 


company “live 


contact with a grounded wire while handling a heavily charged 
wire, serious injury, if not death, is certain. Thus the supreme 
court of Rhode Island described the care required of a “trou- 
ble hunter,” in an action against a telephone company for 
death from an electric shock, where the evidence showed that 
a ground wire ran down the street side of the pole, that the 
lineman climbed the pole and was required to make an exam- 
ination and ascertain whether there was any danger of short 
circuiting or ground. The wires of the electric light company 
were maintained on the telephone poles. 
Milne vs. Providence Tel. Co., 72 Atlantic, 716. 





Joint Liability of Electric Compazies. 

The wires of an electric railway company and those of a 
telephone company strung on the railway company’s 
poles. The telephone wire broke and fell to the streat below, 
crossing the wire of the railway company, and from it became 


were 


charged with a high current of electricity. A horse, care- 
fully driven along the highway, came in contact with the wire 
and was killed. The supreme court of Georgia held that the 
accident was the result of a concurring negligence of the two 
companies and would not occur in the absence of negligence 
on the part of either. This decision reversed the decision of 
the Fulton County superior court. 


Eining vs. Georgia Ry. & Elec. Co., 66 S. E., 237. 
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Experiences of the Workers 


A Good Way to Make Rural Lines Bring in More Revenue. 


The average telephone company of today is seeking some 
means of expansion. In some cases the switchboard is filled 
up to its capacity and the building forbids any addition to be 
made to the equipment. Also many companies find their in- 
crease in telephones on farm lines so great that it compels 
them to divide some of these lines, and decrease the load on 
the lines. 

We had two farm lines, both averaging four miles long. 
One line had thirteen subscribers, and the other twelve. The 
sketch shows the general situation of the lines, also the posi- 
tion of the subscribers we wished to divide. With us it was 
one of the two propositions, either to divide these lines with 
a phantom outfit, or string four miles of iron wire; and we 
had no positions on the poles. 

We purchased of an Independent manufacturer a set of re- 
peating coils at $4.50 each, costing us $18.60 delivered. We 
then cleared the line of all poor joints, trimmed all trees that 
reached into the wires, getting the line in the best condition 
possible, absolutely free of grounds. 

The two coils were mounted in a pole house and placed on 


Our phantom is working and giving excellent satisfaction 
and we consider it a success. No company should think of 
running out any extra metallic circuits where it already has 
circuits until it has considered this plan. 

Many persons think that the lines have to be in the very 
best condition and transposed, making them well balanced, and 
it may be true, yet our two physical lines are not transposed, 
except two transpositions in the middle of the line. One line 
is an old No. 14 and has been up several years. The other 
one is a new No. 12 and is in much better condition than the 
No. 14. We don’t get any appreciable cross-talk. If the lines 
were transposed one wouldn’t be able to tell there was anyone 
on the other lines at all. As it is, a person acquainted with 
telephone work would be able to tell that there was someone 
talking on the other line. It is so faint that the subscribers 
don’t notice it—so faint that it is impossible to distinguish 
any one word. 

We are so lucky as not to have any high tension currents 
to contend with, with the exception of a 6,600 volt A. C. 
lighting transmission line, which drops down to 220 and 110. 
This we don’t parallel any with the exception of what is in 
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Wiring Diagram of Phantom Line. 


the pole where the two lines divided, the one going west and 
the other going east. Of the thirteen subscribers, eight were 
on the west spur, and the remaining five between the pole 
house and the office. We connected the coils up for a phan- 
tom, using the repeating coil method, and eliminating the use 
of repeating coils in the cord circuits, then we cut the west 
spur in on the phantom line making eight on the phantom. 
Then some of the subscribers who were on No. 183 we trans- 
ferred over'to the remaining part of No. 178, and in this man- 
ner we decreased our load on the physical circuits, giving 
much better satisfaction than before. We made this division 
without using even one foot of iron wire. 

This outfit has been in operation for some time, and we 
have never had any trouble except an occasional ground on 
the protector carbons in the office. More than that, it is very 
efficient, the phantom talking better than the physical lines. 
This would be natural for the reason that we are using both 
wires of the physical line as one side of the phantom, thereby 
decreasing the resistance of the phantom line. 

The total cost of this additional line including the coils, 
labor installing them, and getting the lines clear, was less 
than $25. Now figure for yourself how far $25 would reach 
toward running an extra circuit from your rack out on your 
pole lead four miles. 
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town. We really haven’t anything to give us much noise, and 
that is another reason why I think that we didn’t have to 
transpose the lines. 

If anyone is interested in the above work, and intending to 
construct any such circuits, I shall be glad to furnish what in- 
formation I can free. Fred S. Bishop, 

Bradford, O. Mgr. Bradford Tel. Co. 





More Independent Victories—A Stirring Letter from 
Wisconsin. 


Not having noticed any report of the “fight” that the 
Home company has been waging at River Falls, Wis., for 
the last four years, against two of the strongest Bell com- 
panies, it occurred to me that it might be of interest to 
your readers to hear about it. 

The following description of the “battle” contains noth- 
ing but the actual facts, as observed by the writer. In the 
late summer of 1904, a number of local and Minneapolis 
capitalists, headed by W. H. Currier and Wellesley Van- 
natta, acquired control of the moldering Pierce County 
Telephone Company, with three small “centrals,” about 200 
subscribers, approximately 85 miles of poorly constructed 
toll lines, and connections at Hudson, Wis., with the 
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Northwestern (Bell) Telephone Company, which furnished 
toll connection with St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Under the able, aggressive and efficient management of 
Mr. Wellesley Vannatta, enthusiastically seconded by Sec- 
retary Currier, and the legal pilotage of attorney F. M. 
White, the company immediately began the reconstruction 
and extension of its toll lines and inaugurated a vigorous 
campaign for new business in the cities, as well as in the 
country; gave all-night as well as Sunday service; in short, 
demonstrated to the patrons and the public that an up- 
to-date telephone service is an absolute essential to both 
business and social life. By the early spring of 1906 when 
its contract with the Bell company expired, and connec- 
tions were completed with the Tri-State (Independent) 
Telephone Company, the Home company was in a prac- 
tically impregnable position, and joyously welcomed the 
challenge of the “Burly Bell” (the N. W. T. Co.) to a 
death grapple. 

“Burly Bell” opened the battle ‘by building a toll line 
from Hudson, Wis., its nearest stronghold, to River Falls, 
Wis., which is the key to the Pierce County Company’s 
territory, and installing and equipping, in the last-named 
city, an up-to-date $25,000. telephone system, and giving 
free service to abort 250 residence and business places: 
glee of the “Bell 
when they were delivering this (as they thought) 
“solar-plexus” to the Home company; they were even 
kind enough to that the Home company might 
possibly live six months, after which it would be devoured 
by “Burly Bell” at his leisure. The Bell mathematician 
must have had some vacancies in his “mental garage,” as 
all of his predictions proved to be as false as their maker: 
their many and varied blandishments and ponderous legal 
traps were dissipated, as the fog before the rising sun, by 
the frank, irresistible logic of Secretary Currier and 
Manager Vannatta and the legal acumen of Attorney 
White; instead of “easy-marks,” their “wise men from the 
east” were forced to do battle with whose _ intellects 
had been tempered in the white-hot flame of a_ just 
cause; after 17 months of strenuous fighting, the fact that 
they had been badly licked, finally percolated through the 
thick hide and thicker skull of the Bell offspring, they 
hastily ripped out their “free ‘phones,’ closed their ex- 
change, and otterec the who!s system to the Home com- 
pany, at a price, providing, the Home company 
agree to pay a small “license fee” to Mama Bell, for the use 
of her receivers and transmitters. Needless to say, the 
offer declined, without thanks. The Northwestern 
Bell did not despair of finding a “sucker.” Casting her 
longing Milwaukee-ward, she beheld the beaming 
countenance and rotund figure of her older brother, Wis- 
consin Bell, who after some parley very good naturedly 
agreed to relieve her of her Fine Telephone System in 
River Falls, and also demonstrate how easily he would 
teach the Home company “where it was at.” Beer Barons, 
well filled with the beverage that made their city famous, 
descended on River Falls, reinforced by their smoothest 
managers and an army of their most suave solicitors, 
amply prepared, as they thought, to wipe the Home com- 
pany off the face of the earth. “Emperor William” Cur- 
rier, “General Von Moltke” Vannatta and “Counselor Bis- 
marck” White were still holding the fort for the Home 
company, and after months of fruitless efforts, the “Malt 
Eaters¥ from Milwaukee, after completely dismantling their 
exchange, retired a sadder, and let us hope a wiser, com- 
pany, utterly unable to discover the “combination” of the 
Home company: The Wisconsin (Bell) Telephone Com- 
pany, also offered its River Falls system to the Home 
company, first, with the same old license proviso, and 
finally without any restrictions. 
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isfactory to the Home company, the Wisconsin 
finally took down their cables, wires and poles and shipped 
them out of the city; the fight of the Bell interests in this 
city could not have cost them less than $25,000, to which 
sum the citizens of River Falls did not contribute one cent. 
Who paid the piper? 

During these years that the Home company was ltight- 


people 


ing the Bell interests, the management continued to im- 
prove its lines, service and equipment and to add new and 
protitable business, without, in a single instance, deviating 
ircm the principle, of will 
as much telephone service as his neighbor’s.” 


“one man’s money 


purchase 
That the 
patrons and public appreciated this fact is amply evidenced 
by the phenomenal expansion of the company, from 85 
miles of toll lines in 1910; rural lines 
in 1905, none: 1910 891 miles; 200 telephones in 
1905; 1,200 in 1910; three “Centrals” in 1905, 
giving very limited service; now four, much larger, giving 
continuous service. 


1905 to 272 miles in 
about 
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The entire credit for these victories of the Home com- 
pany over the Bell interests is due to the untiring energy. 
sterling integrity and direct diplomacy of W. H. Currier, 
the backbone, generalship and financial skill of Wellesley 
Vannatta, and the loyal, hearty, intelligent support. legal 
acumen and prodigious fighting ability of Attorney I. M. 
White. 

The incontrovertible facts again demonstrate that 
the Independent telephone companies are winning glorious 
victories over the 
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3ell octopus and its Hessian cohorts. 
A Loyal Independent Telephone User. 


River Falls, Wis. oe 
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The “Mutual Question”—A Request for Advice. 

! would like to ask the readers of TELEPHONY some ques 
tions, to be answered in the paper, or by letter. My father 
row owns the telephone exchange at this place. We have 
long distance connection over the Eureka Telephone Com 
pany lines to Pleasanton, San Antonio and other points. Now 
there has been a rural telephone company organized which 
contemplates building from here via Pleasanton to San An- 
tonio, and the rural company wants to know what kind of 
arrangements we will make with it to connect us here. Of 
course, the rural line is in opposition to the one we connect 
with now. 

Now what I want to know is, would you connect with them 
on a commission basis or a flat rate, or would you stick 
to the old company and not connect with them at all? We 
have no toll line of our own, and would like to handle all 
the business satisfactory to all parties. 

Will some one that has had experience in this matter please 
answer. 

R. L. Richter, manager, 


Jordanton, Texas. Jourdanton Tel. Ex. 


Cribbing Guards. 

As a protection against cribbing horses it is a very gen- 
eral practice to wrap a pole with wire for a distance of 
from two to four feet. When the job is completed it pre- 
sents anything but a neat display of workmanship. 

A much more*satisfactory method is to purchase tin 
guards made for the purpose. These consist of strips of 
galvanized metal about three feet long and two and one- 
half or three inches wide, curved slightly to fit against the 
pole when placed in a vertical position. When nailed to 
the pole about two or three inches apart they fulfill every 
requirement, and present a sightly appearance. From eight 
to a dozen are required for each pole. All general tele- 
phone supply houses carry them in stock, and their cost 
is a small consideration. 











The North Dakota Convention 


The convention of the North Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Association, which met at Minot on the 18th, 19th 
and 20th of this month, was a decided success, and from 
all reports was far superior in every way to any previous 
convention held in the state. The attendance was not as 
large as was desired, due to adverse crop conditions, which 
prevailed in the larger part of the state. Nevertheless the 
meetings were attended by about eighty interested people. 

The meetings were held in the Armory, where booths 
were provided for the exhibits of the telephone manufac- 
ture and supply houses. The small number of exhibits 
was somewhat of a disappointment to the members of the 
association, as many came with the idea that they would 
see all the new features of the telephone art. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, which was 
represented by A. D. Carter, who is the local representative 
of the company in this territory, and G. A. Joy, sales en- 
gineer from the Chicago office, had an interesting exhibit. 
A hundred line express type magneto board was connected 
up with several telephones for demonstrating purposes. 
One of the No. 9A pole changers was shown in operation, 
and created considerable interest, due to the forty 1,000-ohm 
bells in multiple at the same time without causing any 
sparking at the contact points. Much apparatus, both for 
magneto and central energy plants, was shown and ex- 
plained. The Delco automobile ignition device was demon- 
strated, and to car owners this was quite a drawing card. 

The Dean Electric Company had an interesting exhibit, 
consisting of the usual line of telephones and apparatus, in 
addition to its new 3-panel, 100-line magneto switchboard, 
and a working demonstration of its repeating coils for farm 
and toll line phantoms. The company was ably represented 
by its local representative, O. T. Kimmel, and W. S. Wil- 
liams, of St. Paul. 

The St. Paul Electric Company exhibited a full line of 
Craeraft Leich telephones and apparatus. Mr. V. W. Eaton 
had charge of the exhibit and was assisted by Mr. Hudson, 
of the Cracraft Leich Electric Company. 

Mr. A. M. Baldwin, of the Northwestern Electric Equip- 
ment Company, probably had an exhibit that will be long- 
est remembered by all those who visited him. In addition 
to the general line of samples usually exhibited by this 
company, Mr. Baldwin demonstrated the strength of a jump 
spark coil. A rattan rocking chair was procured and the 
coil and batteries were fastened under the The pri- 
mary was so wired that when the occupant of the chair 
was seated and leaned back the circuit was closed. The 
secondary was connected to a network of wires in the seat 
of the chair. The result will be left to the imagination of 
the reader. A large number of those present were induced 
under some pretext to be seated in the wonderful chair, to 
the amusement of the previously initiated memkers of the 


seat. 


order. 

Other representatives present were J. J. Nate, of St. Paul, 
Minn., for the Stromberg-Carlson Manufacturing Company; 
J. E. Barrow, for the French Battery Company, and Mr. 
Sesbie, for the Electric Appliance Company. 

The program covered many subjects and the papers pre- 
sented showed study and much care in preparation. 

On Monday, the first. day- of the .comvertion, like most 
other conventions, little was done with the exception of 
appointing a few standing committees. 

The session on Tuesday was almost entirely devoted to 
reading and discussing papers. Mr. W. S. Williams read a 
paper on phantom circuits, which was listened to with in- 
Following this was a very instructive paper on 
C. P. Snyder, of 


terest. 
Lightning and Lightning Arresters, by 


Lakota, N. D. “Some Simple Methods of Locating Trou- 
ble” was the subject of a paper which was prepared and 
read by W. L. Kamer, engineer of the Northern Telephone 
Company. This paper gave the listeners much valuable 
information in the way of making simple tests for locating 
trouble of various kinds. 

The most interesting papers of the morning.session was 
entitled “The Operator and Her Relation to the Public,” 
by Miss Teresa Persons, of Carrington. The paper was dis- 
cussed at length by various members of the convention. 
The characteristics and qualities of a successful operator 
were enumerated and elaborated on 

The afternoon session opened with a paper by L. D. 
Richardson, general manager of the North Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, of Fargo, on Depreciation 
and Renewals. The subject was handled in a masterful 
way, as is every thing undertaken by Mr. Richardson. If 
the mangers of the various companies represented followed 
cut even a portion of the suggestions presented in this 
paper they will have been fuly repaid for attending this 
convention. The greatest trouble with the small telephone 
company is the fact that it makes no provision for de- 
preciation; in fact, it does not seem to recognize that there 
is any such thing until it is too late. 

The members of the convention were disappointed in not 
having Messrs. D. R. Middleton and A. B. Kerlin present 
with their papers. 

The paper by F. L. Shuman on “Increasing Toll Traffic” 
was enjoyed by all who heard it. Mr. Shuman believes in 
giving only what he has learned by actual experience. For 
the next North Dakota conventien it is suggested that Mr. 
Shuman be asked to prepare a paper on “The Characteris- 
tics of a Good Chief Operator,” as he has a large fund of 
knowledge on this subject. 

The Minot Commercial Club treated the members of the 
convention to an auto ride and a “Dutch lunch.” Their. hos- 
pitality was greatly appreciated by all who participated. 

The Wednesday session was spent in reading papers and 
discussing matters of interest to the association. 

The committee on rates reported, recommending the fol- 
lowing scale to be used as a guide, stating that in some 
special instances a higher rate should be charged. 

For magneto exchanges up to 500 subscribers, a rate of 
$1.50 for residence and $2.00 for business telephones should 
be charged. For exchanges of 500 to 1,000: Single party 
business, $3.00; four party business, $2.50; single party resi- 
dence, $2.00; four party residence, $1.50. For exchanges of 
1,000 and over: Single party business, $3.50; four party 
business, $3.00; single party residence, $2.50; four party 
residence, $2.00. 

Rural telephones should be 
month, with a limit of 10 or 12 on a line. 
rural lines, 50 cents per month. 

All the above prices should be net, and where it is de- 
sired to give a discount for prompt payment, it was sug- 
gested that 50 cents be added to the rate. 

The question of taxation came up and was discussed at 
length. It seems that there has been considerable trouble 
in this state as to the promiscuous rates charged. The 
actual cost of a line has little to do with the amount of 
taxes charged against it. Toll lines are appraised at $60 a 
line and rural lines at $20. .The farm. line in some instances 
costs more to construct than the toll line, but this has no 
weight with the tax commission. 

The convention is to meet at Bismark next year, but no 
time was set. 

The committee on ‘assessments reported recommending 
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that in place of a flat rate the amount paid to the association 
should be governed by the number of telephones operated 
by the company. For companies having less than 200 in- 
struments, $5.00; 200 to 500 instruments, one cent per tele- 
phone over 200 in addition to the $5.00; all telephones over 
500, one-half cent per telephone over 200 in addition to the 
$5.00, with a maximum of $20.00. Each telephone com- 
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pany is entitled to but one voting delegate at the conventions. 
The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: 
President, Hon. John Carmody, Bismark; vice-president, 
L. D. Richardson, Fargo; secretary and treasurer, L. C. 
Lane, Kensal. 
The convention was closed by a banquet at the Leland 
Hotel, which was enjoyed by all. 


‘Telephone Finances 


Increased Business Shown in Stromberg-Carlson Statement 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1910. 

In transmitting the statement for the year just closed to the 
stockholders of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, President F. N. Kondolf and Secretary-Treas- 
urer W. Roy McCanne say for the directors that continued 
improvement is shown in the increased earnings and reduced 
liabilities. Following is the text of the letter of transmittal 
anda copy of the report: 

To the stockholders of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Man- 
ufacturing Company: 

Your directors submit herewith a profit and loss account 
covering the six-months’ period from January 1 to June 30, 
1910, with a balance sheet showing the financial condition of 
your company at the end of that period. 

Im accordance with a resolution adopted at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting held February 17, 1910, the date for the tak- 
ing of the annual physical inventory has been advanced from 
une 30 to December 31, therefore the cost of the goods sold 
during this six-months’ period and the resultant value of mer- 
chandise on hand have been established by using the com- 
pany’s cost records. As these records have been proven closely 
accurate by the result of two previous physical inventories and 
as adequate provision has been made for the possibility of 
error in our calculations, as well as for depreciation on build- 
ings, plant, machinery, merchandise and bad and doubtful in- 
vestments, notes receivable and accounts receivable, your di- 
rectors believe that the statements herewith submitted show, 
with substantial accuracy, the true financial position of your 
company. 

Continued improvement is shown in the increased earnings 
and the reduced liabilities. The net profit for the past six- 
months’ period amounts to $70,158.41. The net profit for the 
previous six-months’ period amounts to $33,536.66. The net 
profit for the year ending June 30, 1910, therefore, amounts 
to $103,695.07. 

By order of the board of directors. 
~'W. Roy McCanne, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

Rochester, N. Y., July 21, 1910: 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufacturing Company, Condensed 
Balance Sheet—June 30, 1910. 
ASSETS. 
Real Estate, Buildings, Plant, Machinery, etc., less 
Reserves for Depreciation and Accrued Renewals. .$1,245.506.86 
*Stock of Raw Materials, Supplies, Work in Progress 
and Finished Product (less Reserve)...........-+.ee. 1,152,997,03 


F. N. Kondolf, 
President. 


Investments in Telephone Companies (less Reserve)... 543,412.47 
Notes Receivable of Telephone Companies (less Re- 

NE tno wire inand Mhie sewed ob. Sie bod sales ale ad ob ne wee cee Ke 487,650.73 
Accounts Receivable (less Reserve)..........cceceeees 416,543.12 
Co ee ee GeO IS Ss. ca euscec cdievecedoce 41,557.84 
RP ENED 3 5 o'5:0.w o vetlcolewashSdaevyewdoceeede 4,494.53 

. $3,892,162.58 
LIABILITIES. 
pital Stock: 
referred (Authorized and pe 
ED}, nee oh tire ends eye's $1,500,000:00 
Wolhmon (Authorized and : , Mg 
| RR & ape $4,500,000.00 


Held in Company’s Treasury 3,000,000.00 . "1,500,000.00 


Total Stock Outstanding. oo. cick ieOl ccc cccece $3,000,000.00 


Mortgage on Chicago Real Estate, Due Jan. 1, 1913.... 80,000.00 
Bi RE RS err ree ee ree 530,000.00 
Accounts Yayable (Including Accrued Wages)......... 41,569.36 
Surplus, as per Annexed Account..........ccsseccccecs 240,593.22 


$3,892,162.58 


Semi-Annual Statement Stromberg-Carlison Telephone Company. 
Profit and Loss and Surplus Account—June 30, 1910. 


eg ee rrr err rr ere $170,434.81 
*Net Income for six months ending June 30, 
1910, after deducting expenditures for or- 
dinary repairs and maintenance amounting 
to $15,241.74 
Deduct—Provision for depreciation and 


crued renewals 30,930.41 


Net Earnings for six months........ $ 87,827.36 
Leme—Miterent Of LOGIE. .<.ccccccsas soeceess 17,668.95 


Net Profit for six months ending June 30, 1910.......... 70,158.41 


Surplus at June 30, 1910, as per Balance Sheet.......... $240,593.22 





*In the absence of an actual physical inventory, the cost of 
goods sold during this six months’ period and the resultant value 
of merchandise on hand have been established by using the Com- 
pany’s Cost Records. 


The board of directors consists of Wm. A. E. Drescher, 
F. C. Goodwin, Abram J. Katz, Frank N. Kondolf, W. Roy 
McCanne, Edward W. Peck, George W. Todd, Albrecht Vogt, 
J.-Foster Warner. 

Wm. A. E. Drescher, Abram J. Katz, Frank N. Kondolf, 
Edward W. Peck and Albrecht Vogt constitute the executive 
committee, and the following are the officers: Frank N. 
Kondolf, president; Edward W. Peck, vice-president; W. Roy 
McCanne, secretary and treasurer; Wesley M. Angle, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; J. Edmund Cooper, auditor. 





Estimated Earnings of Chicago Independent Telephone 
Plant. 

New York dispatches treating in a general way of the finan- 
cial prospects of the Chicago Subway Company mentions the 
returns expected from the revenue of the telephone system 
now under construction. It is understood that these estimates 
come from official sources, and are as follows: 

The earnings of the telephone system when installed, based 
on conservative estimates, will be substantially as follows: 





Total gross income, 20,000 subscribers............++..e46: $1,650,000 
Five per cent on capital investment of $2,500,000. .$125,000 
Reserve for depreciation and renewals............ 125,000 
Allow for use of tunnels as conduits............ 150,000 
OpOPRtlie: CRIOTGGE..... o..cccccccvesccccccciccccsccccces 400,000 
Compen$ation to city, 3 per cent of gross........ 49,500 
ContingOncies, taxes, CtC.....cccccccsccccccscscecs 200,500 

— 1,050,000 

POP PP OTT Ce PTT ee eee CP ra ee ce EE Te $ 600,000 


This estimate is based on the expected results of operating 
only the 20,000 telephones which must be installed by the end 
of June, 1911, but it is officially stated that this will be a mini- 
mum installation, and that the size of the system will be in- 
creased from time to time as the business of this branch of the 
Tunnel company’s system warrants development. 

The work of getting contracts for subscribers and equipping 
the system is being rushed forward steadily. The company has 
leased sites at four places for the downtown exchanges, and 
the fifth exchange will be located in the stockyards district. 








~ The Mississippi Convention 


Independents of Alabama and Tennessee Unite With Mississippi to Form Strong Organization—Will Secure to 
Members Protection Under Anti-Trust Laws—Litigation to Be Vigorously Pushed— 
Anti-Monopoly Resolutions 


The third annual convention of the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of Mississippi met at Tupelo July 25 
and 26. 

Immediately upon being called to order by President 
J. B. Shannon, the convention proceeded to business. 

Plans for providing revenue to carry on the work of the 
Association were disposed of in quick order, placing the 
Association upon a sound financial basis, and providing 
funds to employ an attorney to look after the interests of 
its members, and see that each gets the protection afforded 
under the anti-trust laws of Mississippi, which have been 
so shamefully violated by the Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in its efforts to crush out competition. 
The constitution was changed to include in its member- 
ship the sister states of Alabama and Tennessee, which 
have no state organizations. It was also voted that the 
Association become a member of the National Independent 
Telephone and four representatives were 
appointed to attend the next meeting of that association. 
The delegates appointed are R. H. Polk, W. H. Bryant, 
N. E. Robb and Dr. J. E. Givhan. 

Committees were then appointed, and the meeting ad- 
journed until the following morning. 

After an experience of three years it was found advis- 
able to make some changes in the constitution, which was 
the first business of the convention in the second session, 
and an order of business for succeeding meetings was for- 
mulated. 

Then followed the adoption of resolutions, which were 
strong and to the point. Among other things, the resolu- 
tions condemned the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company for its efforts to form a gigantic trust for the 
purpose of controlling the telegraph and telephone serv- 
ice of the country, and arraigned its subsidiary in this sec- 
tion, the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
for its arrogant and defiant manner of violating the anti- 
trust laws of Mississippi. 

Attention was called to the fact that one-half of the 
telephones used in Mississippi were furnished by the Inde- 
pendent companies, which represent an investment of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. 

The association expressed its approval of the fearless and 
impartial stand taken by the greatest exponent of the Inde- 
pendent companies today, TELEPHONY, and all its members 
not subscribers were urged to become so at once. 

The following officers were elected for ensuing years: 
Dr, J. E. Givhan, president; S. J. Whyte, vice-president; 
J. B. Shannon, New Albany, secretary and treasurer. The 
executive committee comprises W. H. Bryant, N. E. Robb, 
M. L. Shannon and R. H. Polk. 

Hon, W. P. Shinault, of Oxford, Miss., whose worth to 
the Independents of Mississippi has been evidenced by his 
untiring zeal to see enforced the anti-trust laws of his 
state against the greed and avarice of the domineering 
Cumberland, was appointed as the Association’s attorney 
to prosecute any and all violations of the law brought to 
his attention by members of the Association. 

The convention was addressed by J. C. Kelsey, the vet- 
eran. 

The convention throughout was marked by harmony, and 
the enthusiasm of its members. It thoroughly demon- 
strated that its members were devoted to their chosen 
business, and doing all in their power toward the upbuild- 
ing of the Independent telephone industry in their respect- 


Association, 


ive sections of Mississippi, which state at present offers a 
large and lucrative field for the building of local exchanges 
and long distance lines. The Association will gladly give 
any information, and its members will willingly give all 
assistance in their power to any persons with proper quali- 
fications who may want to enter the business in Missis- 
sippi and co-operate with them. All such who wish to 
enter the field on a legitimate business basis, as genuine 
Independents, will receive a cordial welcome. 

The place and time of the next meeting will be deter- 
mined by the executive committee. 

In attendance were the following: J. C. McCarthy, 
Guntown; R. H. Polk, Memphis; J. B. Shannon, New AI- 
bany; Clyde Neely, Bihalia; N. E. Robb, Jackson; F. W. 
Hodgson, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company; F. L. 
Toole. Oxford; S. J. Whyte, Kosciusko; Dr. Givhan, Pon- 
totoc; John Colwell, Sherman; T. B. Lantrip, Amory; J. 
E. Monihan, Saltillo; G. M. Crane, Tupelo; W. E. Coker, 
Blue Springs; W. E. Major, Blue Mountain; M. L. Shan- 
non, Pontotoc; D. F. Eastman, Booneville; G. E. 
Plantersville; W. P. Shinault, Oxford; J. F. Henderson, 
Chiwapa; W. H. Bryant, Mobile; W. E. Liggett, Stantonville. 

Dr. Givhan, the newly elected president, is a wonderful 
man. Besides a busy physician, he also successfully farms 
2,000 acres and has $60,000 invested in the telephone busi- 
ness. He will make an excellent executive and will be heard 
from in the national councils. 

J. B. Shannon, a well-known telephone man, brings to 
the office of secretary a valuable experience in association 
work. 

S. J. Whyte, vice-president, is from Kosciusko. 

The Hon. W. P. Shinault was presented and elected an 
honorary member. 

The committee appointed to draft resolutions adopted 
with slight modifications the leading articles of the famous 
Kansas resolution, and added the following matter: 

Resolved, That believing the elimination of competition 
involves the assured return to conditions inimical to the 
public welfare, inasmuch as by monopoly the means of 
communication available to the people are restricted, rates 
are fixed at extortionate and exorbitant sums, and the cost 
of living materially added to, we hereby enter our protest 
against and our condemnation of the acts of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and its subsidiary con- 
cern, the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
as hereinbefore stated; and we now call upon the officers 
of the state to press a rigid and speedy enforcement of 
the laws of Mississippi against the Cumberland company 
for its manifold violations. 

And be it further resolved, That, as next to the railroads, 
the action of the courts against the trust in the cases now 
pending for flagrant violations of the anti-trust laws of 
Mississippi in the case of the Oxford contract and the 
Booneville case of discrimination, knowing as we do that 
these two represent hundreds of similar violations in the 
state of Mississippi on the part of the trust. 

And be it further resolved, That, as next to railroads, 
the telephone industry meets the wants of the largest 
number of people in the United States, to whom it saves 
hundreds of millions of dollars through its service in ex- 
pediting business transactions, the Mississippi Independent 
Telephone Association desires to place itself upon record 
as demanding that the broad and federal policy of an open 
and free field, where one corporation cannot dictate prices, 
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July 30, 1910. 


practice discrimination as between communities and indi- 
viduals, and recoup itself for wasteful competition in one 
section by high rates at non-competitive points, be main- 
tained, and as expressing its profound conviction that this 
can Only be accomplished by a strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted to bring about a cessation of 
such vicious practices. 

Finally, we ask these questions: Shall the laws be ruth- 
lessly trampled under foot by this trust? Shall competi- 
tion be killed and the telephone properties of Independ- 
ents, to the value of millions of dollars, be rendered value- 
less? Is this, the telephone industry, one of the pursuits 
of happiness to be denied to the weak, small operator, and 
sole authority rendered the trust to wreak its will upon 
the people? And will not this be true unless the laws are 
enforced and competition be preserved? 

(Signed) W. H. Bryant, S. J. Whyte, J. B. Shannon, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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Another resolution was adopted by the convention as fol- 
lows: 

Be it resolved by the Mississippi Independent Telephone 
Association in convention assembled, That we heartily en- 
dorse TELEPHONY for its activity and fearlessness in fur- 
thering the interests of Independent telephony. We ear- 
nestly commend it to every Independent telephone man, 
and advise the reading of every page. 

Further resolutions thanked the city officials and the 
lodges, who granted the use of the hall. 








One of the features of the meeting was a watermelon 
banquet. 

Every man felt satisfied that progress had been made, 
and the Independent field may be sure that the Mississippi 
Association, taking in Tennessee and Alabama, will be one 
of the conspicuous members of the National Association 


In the Operating Field 


American Union to Spend $100,000. 

Federal Judge R. W. Archbald, in Scranton, Pa., has is- 
sued a decree authorizing Frank D. Houck and Charles 
West, receivers for the American Union Telephone Coin- 
pany, to upbuild the company and to expend $100,000 in 
paying off the debts of the concern and extending the lines 
aud equipment of the company. The money will be -aised 
by means of collateral which the company has designated 
Series B collateral certificates, and out of any income the 
company may receive. The receivers have been granted 
permission to sue all persons owing money to the company 
and to secure extensions of time and renewals on any ex- 
isting obligations when that course is found expedient. 

Half of the $100,000 authorized to be raised will be ex- 
pended by the receivers as follows: Additional telephones, 
$30,000; switchboards and other appliances, $10,000; poles 
and lines, $5,000; new installation, $5,000. 

The receivers are also authorized to pay $37,850 of out- 
standing debts of the company. The sum represents the 
interests on real estate mortgage attachments, rentals, 
municipal license fees, New York state, local and federal 
taxes. 

Judge Archbald also granted the receivers permission to 
sue the Jersey Shore Trust Company, in Lycoming county, 
for a debt of $845.46; to pay the West Shore Telephone 
Company $2,000 and to buy up all coupons which mature 
August 1, and to have these placed in the hands of the 
trustee for the company, the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance of Lives and Granting of Annuities, of Philadel- 
phia, to be added to the collateral security. 

All holders of promissory notes or other obligations 
against the company, have been restrained from disposing 
of them before December 30 without permission of the 


court. 


Keystone Report for Year Shows Good Increase in Gross 
Net Earnings. 

Figures in the annual report of the Keystone Telephone 
Company, of Philadelphia, which has just been approved 
by the directors, shows a surplus equalling 13.6 per cent 
on the preferred stock. Business of the company is ad- 
vancing at a rate which indicates that the surplus for the 
current year will be in the neighborhood of $275,000, or 
equal to 14.1 per cent on preferred stock. 

Following is the company's statement of earnings for the 
month ending June 30, 1910, showing the substantial in- 
crease in net; also for 12 months ending on that date show- 





ing an increase of $25,499 in net earnings for the year past: 
———For —- —— For Twelve — 
Month Ended Months Ended 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30. 
1910. 1909. 1910. 1909. 
Cronk Gere éooccccceccves $97,990 $93,051 $1,126,030 $1,073,462 
Operating Expenses and Taxes 45,307 44,653 558,078 531,009 








ee er 52,683 48,398 567,952 542,453 





Forest Service Lays Eleven Miles of Wire on Ground. 

The Forest Service has constructed a new telephone line, 
about 11 miles in length from the Placer Creek line up the 
west fork of the creek and into the Big Creek district of the 
St. Joe country in Idaho. This is for the use of forest rang- 
ers in getting aid quickly when fires break out on the reserve. 
By way of an experiment the wire, heavily insulated, is laid 
on the ground with ample protection against disturbance by 
wild animals. 


Election of Geo. D. Morgan as Director of Rochester Tele- 
phone Company. 

The election of George D. Morgan to the directorate of the 
Rochester Telephone Company, Rochester, N. Y., is an event 
in telephone circles of more than ordinary importance. It is 
important because Mr. Morgan is closely allied with the 
Yederal Telephone & Telegraph Company, of Buffalo, for which 
Mr. Morgan recently bought 1,000 shares of Rochester Tele- 
phone Company stock from the Continental company. 

Not only is Mr. Morgan’s election to the Rochester direc- 
torate important because of his relations with the Federal, 
but because the Federal is a progressive company, one that is 
doing things all the time and never stands still or goes back- 
ward. Perhaps the most interesting reason why the new de- 
velopment is important to the Rochester Telephone Company 
and its 400 and more stockholders is the fact that Mr. Morgan 
is a personal tower of strength in the business world of Ro- 
chester, Buffalo and, in fact, all western New York. There 
his family name has been a household word for 75 years, 
because of the fame wrought by the Morgan harvester ma- 
chinery, built by the late D. S. Morgan, a famous pioneer of 
agricultural machinery manufacture, and father of George 
D. Morgan. 

The reputation of George D. Morgan for ability, fairness 
and optimistic progressiveness would strengthen any business 
or other organization, and the Rochester Telephone Company 
is being congratulated upon having him upon its board. Of 
keen interest to telephone men is the attitude which Mr. Mor- 
gan holds toward the Independent telephone industry. He be- 
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lieves that it is one of the best businesses in the country, and 
bound to succeed wherever handled on the square deal basis. 
He is consistently confident of the entire future success of 
the Independent telephone industry, particularly in New York, 
the field with which he is closely familiar. Having the ad- 
vantage of an extensive and valuable experience as a manu- 
facturer and business man, though still a young man, Mr. 
Morgan is looked to by his friends to give valuable aid in 
working out the plans for development which the Rochester 
Telephone Company is now inaugurating. He is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the General Railway Signal 
Company, of Rochester, a concern of international fame. 

That Rochester is an unexcelled field for Independent de- 
yelopment is a firm belief of Mr. Morgan, and he is the type 
of man who can make any doubters see the matter in the same 
light. It is estimated by those familiar with the local field 
and the great popularity of Independent service there, that 
5,000 Independent telephones can be installed in the 
next two years. The Rochester Telephone Company now has 
nearly 11,000, and the Bell about the same. Mr. Morgan wants 
to see that 5,000 added to the Rochester’s list. 

In the Rochester’s directorate Mr. Morgan will represent 
the interests of no particular class to the exclusion of any 
other, but he will, it is believed, bring about a closer working 
alliance between the Rochester and Buffalo companies than 
has heretofore existed. In this effort Mr. Morgan has the 
backing of the great majority of the 400 and more stock- 
holders of the Rochester Telephone Company, because they 
realize that the “go-it-alone-policy’ has wrecked more than 
one Independent company. 

At the same meeting of last week when Mr. Morgan was 
elected, Fred C. Goodwin, a junior partner of the law firm 
of Taylor & Goodwin, was also elected to the board to rep- 
resent certain Rochester interests. 


more 


Washington Railroad Commission Considering Seattle Rate 
Question. 

Within the past few days the Railroad Commission of 
Washington has held two brief sessions and received a re- 
port of its engineer covering the matter of rates of the In- 
dependent Telephone Company at Seattle. General Man- 
ager E. E. Webster has furnished the company’s figures as 
to the cost of plant. 

Figures given as to the present value are $1,540,000, with 
a reproductive cost of $2,100,000. Hearings will be re- 
cpened on September 23 to give the city, the Commercial 
Club, and the Chamber of Commerce an opportunity to be 
heard after having the figures presented by Engineer Henry 
L. Gray, of the commission, gone over by such experts as 
they may select. 

The Corporation Counsel has advised the company and 
the commission that he will ask the court for an order re- 
straining the company from raising rates if an increase is 
authorized. 

It is expected that at a later date hearings will be opened 
on the rates of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for Seattle. 

The hearing took place in the Assembly room of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Seattle before Commissioners 
Fairchild, Lawrence and Jones. The attorney general was 
represented by his assistant Mr. Tanner. The Independent 
Telephone Company, the city and the Commercial Club 
and the Chamber of Commerce were each represented by 
an attorney. ’ 








Latest Moves in Continental Company’s Affairs. 

The Continental Telephone and Telegraph Company, at 
a meeting held May 10 last, at the time the motion to ap- 
point a receiver was withdrawn, appointed a committee con- 
sisting of C. E. Wilson, chairman, Alfred S. Hayes, and W. 
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C. Handlan, to straighten out the difficulties which have 
arisen among the promoters and interrupted the course of 
the company’s affairs. 

On July 15 mandamus proceedings were instituted at 
Philadelphia to compel the treasurer of the company, S. 
W. Harper, of Wheeling, to surrender certain books, papers 
and bonds in his possession to the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Following the application for receivers of the West Vir- 
ginia subsidiaries of the Continental company, other ap- 
plications have been filed by A. C. Davis for the appoint- 
ment of receivers for the West Virginia Western Telephone 
Company, the Marietta Telephone Company, Marietta, Ohio, 
and other properties which were built up under the man- 
agement of Mr. Davis. 


Organization of the New Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association. 

The subject of proper accounting to meet the requirements 
of the Railroad Commission, it is reported, will receive spe- 
cial attention by the members of the recently organized Wis- 
consin State Telephone Association. It is considered to be 
feasible to have an accounting committee representing all the 
companies devise a uniform system which will be adaptable to 
the needs of the small companies, and furnish the stationery 
from a central supply more economically than would be pos- 
sible if each company went ahead on its own responsibility. 
It is also mentioned as possible that one accountant may be 
engaged by the association to handle the work for all its mem- 
bers as an aid to uniformity and similarly understanding all 
the requirements of the situation. 

Other matters which offer an appropriate field of activity 
for the association are considered to be questions relating to 
interference of high tension circuits, tree trimming, highway 
rights, etc. 

The association as at present formed represents the inter- 
ests of sub-licensee companies and Independent companies, 
but it is planned to carry the work forward on a strictly non- 
partisan plan, according to the announcement of the pro- 
moters. 

The officers are as follows: President, J. A. Pratt, Me- 
nomonee Falls; vice-president, R. M. Richmond, Evansville; 
secretary, Paul J. Weirich, Monroe, and treasurer, W. F. 
Goodrich, of La Crosse. An arbitration committee consisting 
of E. A. Miller, of Black River; John C. Gaveny, of Arcadia, 
and J. C. Marsh, of Marshfield, was elected. The accounting 
committee consists of: W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse; E. J. 
Kneen, of Bangor, and Mr. J. M. Storkerson, La Crosse. 
Directors of the association are: J. A. Pratt, Paul J. Weirich, 
W. F. Goodrich. W. L. Smith, Neillsville: R. M. Richmond, 
F. M. Cole, Ashland; and E. R. Bowler, of Sheboygan. 


Compulsory Installation of Telephones in Ohio Mines. 

It is believed that the next session of the Ohio General 
Assembly will enact a law compelling all operators of coal 
mines to equip their mines with complete telephone svs- 
tems. This is in force in the state of Illinois, where it has 
proven a great help to the men in time of danger. Several 
of the members of the Ohio General Assembly are draft- 
ing bills which will be introduced at the opening sessions. 








$600,000 Bonds Sold to Build Houston. 

It is reported that the Mercantile Trust Company, of New 
York, has bought $600,000 worth of bonds of the Houston, 
Texas, Automatic Telephone Company to finance the construc- 
tion of the plant which is now being laid out in that city. 
Mr. F. E. Ebersole has been on the ground for some time 
making plans for the system and arranging for the purchasing 
of supplies. It is understood that work is to be pushed ahead 
rapidly from now on until the completion of the system. 


























New Inventions 
By Max W. Zabel 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
J. B. Taylor, Schenectady, N. Y., pat. 962,800, June 28, 1910, 
assigned to General Electric Co., New York. 

The system disclosed in this patent comprises a repeat- 
ing coil at each telephone of a party line. Each telephone 
is provided with a repeating coil so that high potential on 
the line wires will not affect the telephone. A switch is 
provided at each telephone to disconnect the repeating coil 
when the instrument is not in use. 


CONNECTING CLIP. 
G. Brown Dusinberre, Cleveland, O., patent 963,425, July 
5, 1910. 

A connecting clip, to be used more particularly for pur- 
poses of testing, consists of two sheet metal members. 
These members have rearwardly positioned interlocking 
pivotal parts, and forwardly disposed crossed serrated jaws. 
A spring maintains the jaws in engagement. 


COMBINED TELEPHONE AND CONTROL SYSTEM. 
H. G. Webster, Chicago, IIl., patent 963,192, July 5, 1910, 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

A combined telephone and impulse transmitting system 
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is disclosed in this patent to be used more particularly for 
the synchronizing of clocks. To this end the central ap- 
paratus as illustrated is used, and in addition thereto impulse 
sending mechanism D is provided at the central station, 
which through the agency of the magnet 97 and the relay 
105 transmits synchronizing impulses to the clock E. The 
currents used are selective so that they do not interfere. 


RECEIVER ATTACHMENT. 

G. S. McComb, San Francisco, Cal., Pat. 963,628, July 5, 
1910. 

This invention contemplates a bent arm made of heavy wire 
fastened to a desk set. It rests on the transmitter mouth- 
piece and has its extremity so bent as to hold a telephone 
receiver in the proper position at the ear. 

TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
W. W. Dean, Elyria, O., patent 963,875, July 12, 1910, as- 
signed to Dean Electric Co., Ohio. 

In this patent means are provided to eliminate during 
conversation the contacts of the ringing keys. To this end 
a relay R4 is used. When the operator plugs into a line, 


relay R6 attracts armatures 35 and 36. Relay R5 attracts 
the armatures 37 and 38. Armature 38 when closed con- 
nects relay R4 to the tip side of the calling end of the 
cord. Signaling current can then be transmitted. The re- 
moval of the receiver by the subscriber from the hook N 
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energizes the relay R4 which attracts the armatures 4-42. 
The attraction of the armature 4 closes contacts 4-5 and 
completes a shunt around the ringing keys. 


DEVICE TO BE USED AS TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 
K. Ort, Kostice on Eger, J. Rieger, Domausice, nr Louny, 
and K. Karel Ort, Kostice on Eger, Austria-Hungary, 
patent 963,934, July 12, 1910. 

This patent shows a receiver made in the form of a con- 
denser. It has a plurality of condenser plates made of tin 
foil laid side by side, alternate layers being connected to- 
gether at one extremity and the intermediate layers at 
the other extremity, which form respectively the poles of 
the receiver. The current passing through this condenser 
receiver, it is claimed, gives a greater sound volume than 
is found in other receivers. 


TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 
New York, N. Y., patent 963,594, 
12, 1910. 

A receiver is set forth herein which has two diaphragms 
on opposite ends of a core, which may have two windings. 
At one extremity of the core is an ear piece and the other 
extremity is enclosed in the shell. Ducts are provided so 
that the air vibrations from both sides of both diaphragms, 
are combined into a single volume of sound at the ear 
piece, it is claimed. 


S. S. Sonneborn, July 


RECEIVER. 
Dean, Elyria, Ohio, pat. 964,622, July 19, 1910, as- 
signed to Dean Electric Co., Elyria. 
A metallic shell receiver is illustrated in this patent and 
shows a metallic shell 1, and a metallic cap 2. An insulating 
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cylinder 3 is provided within the shell. The insulating plate 
10 is held within the abutment 6 of the shell. The receiver 
cap 4, rests against the abutment 10, and the diaphragm 11 is 
held by the auxiliary cap 12. At 7, the cap and shell are 


screw threaded together as shown. 
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Equipment'and Supplies 


Southern White Cedar Poles. 

TELEPHONY’S last “Directory of the Telephone Industry” 
shows that there are something like 1,500 operating telephone 
companies lying in the region east of the Allegheny mountains 
and south of the Great lakes. When one comes to consider 
the magnitude of this field, and the prospects which it affords 
for anyone engaged in telephone merchandising, it is indeed 
surprising to learn that there are but two or three good con- 
cerns in this territory which make a specialty of telephone 
poles. One of the leaders in this line of work in that region is 
Theodore G. Empie, who is said to have one of the best yards 
in the South. 

Mr. Empie is a thoroughly practical pole man and gets out 
his stock in accordance with the most approved specification. 
Under date of June 21st he writes TELEPHONY that he had at 
that time some 10,000 poles on hand, ranging in length from 
25 to 70 ft. The 25 to 35 ft. poles have 6, 7 and 8 inch tops, 
while 7 inches is standard for all above that, although a good 
percentage of the tops will run more. Mr. Empie can cover to 
advantage all of the Eastern States from New York to Florida, 
and, wherever the freight rate will permit, he, also, can do busi- 
ness in the New England States, the Gulf States and Ohio. 

A number of telephone and power companies are regular pat- 
rons of his yards, among those which come to mind at the 
present moment being the Sumter Telephone Company, the 
Deland Telephone Company, the Abbeville Telephone Company, 
the Emporia Hydro-Electric Power Corporation, the Southern 
Power Company and the Charlotte Consolidated Construction 
Company. 

The pole question is one of the most important in the whole 
category of purchases covered by telephone buyers, but there 
appears to be a strong demand throughout the Southern and 
Eastern territory for Southern White Cedar. This pole is big- 
butted, tapers gradually, is practically all heart and is not only 
very durable, but very light, which obviates quite a bit of 
trouble and expense in handling. It is pronounced an excel- 
lent pole for all purposes, but is particularly well adapted to 
city work, where a sightly appearance is desirable. 

It is furthermore claimed for Southern White Cedar that 
it is practically free from butt rot, and Mr. Empie takes spe- 
cial pains in selecting all of his stock, to see that it is cut 
from sound, live timber, with the knots closely trimmed and 
all poles topped and butted with the saw. 

In addition to providing first-class stock and enjoying 
abundant experience in the business, Mr. Empie has his yards 
equipped with a hoisting engine, so that he is able to load 
orders the same day as received, at the rate of from ten to 
twelve cars per day. 

He is compelled to move his yards soon, on account of a 
sale of their site having recently been made and for the next 
forty days will offer all poles on hand at great bargains. 


‘ > 


New Catalog of Recording Electrical Measuring 
Instruments. 

The use of electrical measuring iristruments of the recording 
type is now generally practised in many exchanges. The fluctu- 
ations of load are clearly indicated by the line traced on the 
constantly moving chart, and this record is of the greatest util- 
ity, not only to the maintenance department, which is responsi- 
ble for the care of batteries, but to the engineering department 
and the traffic staff. Traffic men find that the recording am- 
meter record is almost indispensable, and utilize it for a great 
variety of purposes. 

The recording instruments made by the Bristol Company 
are so well and favorably known that the manufacturers are 
generally credited with the prestige which is due their skillful 





pioneering in this field. The instruments are noted not only 
for accuracy and reliability, but for durability and for pleasing 
appearance as well. 

The company has recently issued an illustrated catalog of 
its products which, as a publication, is fully up to the high 
standard set by the company for its instruments themselves. 

It carries brief descriptions of many types of recording 
instruments which form this company’s product in addition to 
the wattmeters, voltmeters and ammeters best known in tele- 
phone exchanges, including pressure, vacuum and draft gauges, 
water level gauges, thermometers, electric pyrometers, milli- 
voltmeters, time recorders and tachometers. 

The Bristol-Durand radii averaging instrument has been re- 
cently developed for obtaining the average radius of records 
traced on circular charts of uniform graduations. It admirably 
supplies the demand for a simple device which will quickly 
determine the average of circular chart records of the type 
furnished by the Bristol recording instrument. 

The home office and factory of the company are at Water- 
bury, Connecticut, while branch offices are located in New 
York, Pittsburg, Chicago and 32 College Hill, London, Eng- 
land. 
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Another Big Order for Cook Protectors. 

Frank B. Cook, of protector fame, has received an order 
for his No. 10 switchboard ~rotection to be used in the large 
addition to the main exchange of the Tri-State Tel. & Tel. Co., 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 

The requisition calls for 212 20-pair banks, or 4,240 pairs of 
the standard No. 10 protector, and is a tribute to the ever 
increasing popularity of this type. Large exchanges are re- 
porting that the most exhaustive tests their engineers could 
devise have repeatedly proven the efficiency of this protector. 


. 





Mr. M. S. Sperry, in charge of the pole department and 
correspondent for the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 
Company, will leave August 1 to accept a position with a 
well-known Milwaukee lumber firm, McGillis & Gibbs Co., 
Wells Building. 





THe NATIONAL ELectric SpecrALty ComMPANy has just 
supplied the Norfolk & Western Railway with VAC-M ar- 
resters for equipping its telephone train despatching sys- 
tef. Also VAC-M arresters to the A., T. & S. F. Ry. for 
an extensive addition to its telephone system in California. 





THE SuMTER TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Sum- 
ter, S. C, has ready for distribution covering 
practical and technical points relating to lightning protection 
which is especially valuable to the rural line operator at this 
season of the year, when he is getting ready to take care of 
approaching thunder storms and avoid suits for fires in the 
of his subscribers. 


information 


residences 





THE INTERSTATE SuppLyY ComMpaNy of Sioux City, Ia., an- 
nounces a change in name to the Interstate Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company and the consolidation with the Interstate 
Electric Manufacturing Company, which corporations were 
owned by them. There has been no change in stockholders, 
directors, or officers, the change being made for the purpose 
of simplifying accounting and to get a more appropriate name 
for both lines of business. 





THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y., is conducting a mid-summer bargain 
sale which is attracting widespread attention. The company’s 
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July 30, 1910. 


folders advertising this sale show the types of telephones which 
are on sale, including prices and descriptions. They form an 
attractive bit of display advertising, but the red letter prices 
will probably look most attractive of anything in the circular, 
particularly to the operator of the small system. 





THE NATIONAL CARBON CoMPANy, Cleveland, Ohio, is a 
manufacturer of dry cells which fully realizes the necessity 
of meeting the requirements of the telephone trade by employ- 
ing salesmen with technical training in its selling campaign. 
The Columbia dry cell has been built up to its present 
efficiency as a result not only of careful observation of oper- 
ating conditions, but of a prolonged and careful series of 
laboratory tests; and the salesmen of the company are: posted 
not only on battery construction and prices, but on the needs 
of the consumer. 


> 





HipparbD, SPENCER & BARTLETT, a firm which represents one 
of the most magnificent business successes in Chicago, occupy 
a tremendous modern warehouse building at the Chicago River 
and State street bridge, in Chicago. This firm has issued a 
catalog containing a complete list of electrical specialties, in- 
cluding telephone goods, protective appliances, tools, pole hard- 
ware, gloves, blocks and tackle, etc. 


TELEPHONY 
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The company has special facilities for distribution, shipping 
facilities, etc, and this places it in a favorable position to 
handle its enormous trade satisfactorily. 





THe WATERBURY ComPANY, 80 South street, New York City, 
has been sending out mailing cards which show in a very 
clear and interesting way a section of a big submarine cable 
recently laid in a 26-ton single length for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. The section shown is dissected to 
show the separate layers of protective covers about the con- 
ductors. It is interesting to the practical man, and an ex- 
ample of ingeniously designed advertising matter. 





FRANK B. Cook, manufacturer of protective apparatus and 


specialties in construction material is mailing out a new 
pamphlet entitled “Some New Ideas and Inventions Pre- 


sented for Your Consideration.” The bulletin illustrates his 
new No. 21 central office or switchboard protector, S-16 and 
T-29 unit type can terminals, the No. 1 lightning arrester for 
high potential protection, messenger splice and wrought steel 
messenger supports, all new devices that are practical, well 
and durably made and which will, no doubt, add largely to 
his prestige and reputation and make a substantial increase 
in his already prosperous business. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








+ PERSONAL. 


MR. JOHN E. PEAVEY, formerly connected with the Bell 
Telephone Company, of Cincinnati, has taken a position with the 
Central Union Telephone Company, with headquarters at Colum- 
bus. 


MR. S. E. FISCHER, who became manager of the Zenith Tele- 
phone Company at Duluth, Minn., several mcnths ago, has sev- 
ered his connection with the company and returned to Detroit, 
Mich. 


MR. JOHN B. KELLEY, who has been manager of the Twin 
City branch of the Niagara County Home Telephone Company 
for ten years, has severed his connection with the company and 
has accepted a position with the Rawson Electrical Company, of 
Youngstown, O. 


MR. E. L. MITCHELL, who has had charge of the Seymour 
Mutual Telephone Company. Seymour, Ind., since its organization 
two years ago, has resigned his position. His health, it is re- 
ported, has failed and he intends taking up work which will 
keep him out of doors more. 


MR. WILLIAM C. GETZ, U. S. Signal Service, has completed 
the installation of additional telephone apparatus at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., and leaves for Fort Riley, Kansas, where he will assist in 
the construction of a wireless station until August 8, on which 
date he will go to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to install a target 
range buzzer system. 


OBITUARY. 

MR. JOHN J. ECKENRODE, who was formerly in the employ 
of the construction department of the Louisville Home Telephone 
Company, but who was recently a foreman for the Kentucky Elec- 
tric Company, was electrocuted at the top of a street pole in 
Louisville on July 22. 

MR. RAY C. ROSE, manager for the Home Telephone Company 
at Compton, Cal., died Sunday, July 17, in Los Angeles, from te- 
tanus. Electric contact was the primary cause of the disease. He 
was engaged at some wiring when a coil which he held became 
connected with a line carrying 30,000 volts. The current severely 
burned his left hand and arm and also took effect in one of his 
feet through which the circuit grounded. Tetanus germs are be- 
lieved to have been introduced from road dust into the wound 
caused by the burns. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Bolton and Coventry Company has 
filed a certificate of incorporation, The company is capitalized at 
$2,000. The incorporators are John Cairnes of Manchester, Myron 
W. Main of Bolton, and Herbert W. Pitkin of Coventry. 


OCALA, FLA.—The Marion County Telephone Company has 


been chartered. The company is capitalized at $10,000, and the 
officers are: W. N. Camp, president; J. R. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent; D. S. Woodrow, secretary, and Edward Holder, treasurer. 
Lines will be built from Citra to Ocala and to Lake Weir and 
Leesburg. 

SMITHVILLE, ILL.—The Smithville Telephone Company was 
recently organized by R. A. Stewart, Edgar Harper, Luther 
Couch, James M. Smith. The company is capitalized at $2,400. 

BOSWELL, IND.—The Boswell Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The incorporators 
are Ray Keys, Henry Hinkle and Ezra Eberhardt of Boswell, 
and Robert W. Edmonds of Fowler, and C. E. McDaniels of 
Boswell. 

PITTSBORO, IND.—The Home Telephone Company of Pitts- 
boro has been organized with a capital stock of $3,000. The 
directors of the company are J. D. Gentry, J. F. Leonard, W. E. 
Beaman, W. M. Dillon and C. O. Surber. 

WASIOTO, KY.—The Bell County Home Telephone Company 
has been organized by T. J. Asher, J. M. Asher and others with 
a capital stock of $1,000. A telephone system will be installed in 
Wasioto, and lines will be constructed from Wasioto to Harlan 
and Poor Fork, a distance of 50 miles. 


MACKINAW, MICH.—The Dowd Telephone Company has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $1,000. 


BAKER, MINN. (Clay Co.)—The Baker & Downs Rural Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated and chartered by the secre- 
tary of state. The company is capitalized at $1,000, par value of 
shares $50. The incorporators are L. A. Land, Downer; Geo. P. 
Schinck, Baker; Walter Cast, Baker; and H. A. Halvorson, 
Baker. 

BLOOMINGTON, NEBR.—The Kansas and Nebraska Telephone 
Association has been incorporated with a capital stock of $450. 
The incorporators are N. M. Malick, S. P. Butterfield and C. 
Harger. 

VALENTINE, NEBR.—The Stockgrowers Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The in- 
corporators are W. S. Barker, G. A. Chapman and Woodruff 
Bell. 

RACINE, OHIO.—W. F. Ellis, J. C. Hayman, Robert Hughes 
and H. K. Coll are the incorporators of the Racine Telephone 
Company. Capital stock, $1,000. 

ARMOUR, S. D.—The Howard Telephone Company has been 
organized by John Walz, president, and John Meyer, secretary. 
The Armour Telephone Company will construct about 18 miles of 
telephone line for the company, and connection will be had 
with the Armour exchange. 


KODAKA, S. D.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company has been 
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incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators 
are Otton C. Sharon, F. Rounds and J. P. Serr. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—A charter has been issued to the Kiome 
Telephone Company, of Brydstown. The incorporators are John 


Lacy, J. L. Parris, S. O. Huddleston, Jesse Franklin and S. M. 
Turner. The company will build lines connecting Brydstown 
and Livingston, 

CONSTRUCTION. 


OSCEOLA, FLA.—The Osceola Telephone Company is having a 
line constructed connecting Peghorn and Bassinger. The work 
is being done by J. S. Stratton. 

STITES, IDAHO.—Mr. P. E. 
line from Stites to Harpester, 
Ann Gulch. 

HUMBOLDT, ILL.—The Coles County Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has recently let a contract for a new exchange build- 
ing, which will cost about $25,000. : 

WHITE CITY, KAN.—The White City Telephone Company is 
having a new building erected for its exchange. The old build- 
ing is being torn down and a new one erected in its place. The 
building will be constructed of cement blocks, two stories in 
height, and will cost about $3,000. 

ORRVILLE, OHIO.—The Wayne County Telephone Company 
is ordering material for a system to be installed in Orrville. As 
soon as the plant in Wooster, the home plant of the company, 
is completed, work will be commenced at Orrville. 

SLATEDALE, PA.—The Slatedale Telephone Company is build- 
ing a line connecting the place with New Tripoli. 

GRAND FORKS, N. D.—The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Company will soon begin work on the construction of lines to 
East Grand Forks. The lines will be laid in underground conduit 
on certain streets specified, and in other places the cables and 
poles will be placed in alleys wherever possible, 

VAUGHN, N. M.—J. M. Pardue and W. R. Holt, owners of the 
Vaughn Telephone Company, have secured a franchise for the 
construction of long distance lines between Vaughn and Santa 
Rosa, 

SPENCER, S. C.—The North State Telephone Company of High 
Point, has obtained a franchise and is planting poles for the 
installation of long distance service in this section. 

PRICE, UTAH.—The Eastern Utah Telephone Company will 
expend about $3,000 in bettering and extending its service within 
the next month. The company will also move into larger and 
more commodious quarters. 

PROSSER, WASH'.—The Benton Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has been granted a 35-year franchise at Grandview, Wash., 
and will commence the construction and installation of a mag- 
neto system almost immediately. Harry Miles, manager of the 
company, will have charge of the construction work. 

OCONTO, WIS.—The Morgan Telephone Company, owned by 
Oconto interests, is making preparations for the building of a 
telephone line to Sampson. 

NEWCASTLE, WYO.—Citizens of Newcastle, Lead, S. D., and 
rural residents between the two places, are agitating the building 
of a telephone line between the two places. 


Ellis is installing a new telephone 
via Clearwater and to the Sally 


FINANCIAL. 

CORBIN, KY.—The Corbin Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock from $3,000 to $4,000. The company is making 
plans to construct lines from Corbin to Williamsburg and Jenl- 
lico, Tenn., a distance of about 50 miles. It is reported that a 
larger switchboard will be purchased for the Corbin exchange, 

SKANEATELES, N. Y.—Stockholders of the Skaneateles Tele- 
phone Company have voted to increase the capital stock from 
1,400 shares at a par value of $10 to 2,000 shares at the same 


par value. The certificate was signed by practically all the 
stockholders. 
BURLINGTON, WIS.—The directors of the Burlington, Roch- 


ter & Kansasville Telephone Company at a recent meeting de- 
clared a dividend cf 7% per cent. 


ELECTIONS. 

MENA, ARK.—The Mena & Smithsville Telephone Company 
elected the following officers: President, Bert Hiltebrand; vice- 
president, G. L. Lochridge, and secretary and treasurer, J. G. 
Jackson. J. F. Sharp is manager of the company. 


HUNTER, N. D.—The Hunter Telephone Company, at a re- 
cent meeting, elected the following officers: W. H. Beard, presi- 
dent; Walter Muir, vice president; J. H. Gale, secretary and 
treasurer; M. P. Branden, manager. This company was incor- 
porated in 1905 with a capital of $15,000, all paid in. The 
company now has 300 telephones in service, and owns about 200 
miles of rural line. Exchanges are operated in Hunter, Arthur, 
Grandin and Gardner. 

HARTFORD, WIS.—At a recent meeting of the Washington 
County Telephone Company the following directors were elected: 
John F. Mayer, J. S. Giudice, Martin Janzer, August Storck and 
Fred Eggert. Mr. Mayer was chosen as president; August Storck, 
vice-president, and J. A. Schaefer, secretary and treasurer. 


JANESVILLE, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Rock County Telephone Company the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. F. B. Farnsworth; vice 
president, Joseph Bostwick; secretary, Richard Valentine; treas- 
urer, Hiram Murdock, and L. F. Connors, director. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEWPORT, ARK.—The Fisher Telephone exchange was de- 
molished in a fire which destroyed several buildings in Grubbs 
recently. 

ANDERSON, IND.—In order to constitute a quorum at a 
special sessicn of the Madison County Council at Anderson, Ind., 
on the 13th of July, J. H. Himelick, a member of the council de- 
tained at home sick, was called to the phone, fourteen miles 
from the city and listened to the proceedings. When his name 
was called he voted on each proposition over the phone and 
declared he understood all that was done. He directed the 
auditor to sign his name to the record which declares he was 
present and voting. 

BEDFORD, IND.—Fred F. Bingham, manager of the Bedford 
Home Telephone Company has purchased the Social Home Tele- 
phone Company’s exchange and system at Oolitic. Mr. Bingham 
will divide his time between the two companies, which have 
always been connected and working in harmony with each other. 
Some new equipment will be installed by the Oolitic plant and 
the lines also will be extended in due time, according to report. 

GREENFIELD, IND.—Telephone companies operating in Han- 
cock county are busily engaged in replacing telephone poles. with 
new ones. This is the second time within a few vears poles 
have had to be renewed in this vicinity because of the ravages 
of the woodpeckers. Creosoted poles are the only ones that are 
not attacked by these birds. 

NEW ALBANY, IND.—Severe and continued rain and lightning 
have put a number of telephone systems out of business tempo- 
carily in Southern Indiana. The line between New Albany and 
Louisville lines carried in cables were punctured and soaked, 
completely destroying communication for a day. 

POOR FORK, KY.—The Wisconsin Steel Company has taken 
over the lines of the Upper Cumberland River Telephone Com- 
pany and will overhaul and repair them and establish long- 
distance connection with the Harlan Telephone Company, Har- 
lan. The company will probably need a full line of telephone 
supplies, as well as switchboards for exchanges at Eolia and Poor 
Fork. 

SAVANNAH, MO.—The stockholders of the Andrew County 
Telephone Company are contemplating increasing the capital stock 
of the company from $15,000 to $20,000. 

NEWARK, N. Y.—The Newark Telephone Company has filed 
a certificate announcing its merger with the Newark Telephone 
Exchange, by virtue of ownership of all the stock. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—AIl trains on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
it is reported, are soon to be equipped with telephone facilities, 
by means of which immediate communication can be established. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The Jefferson County Telephone Com- 
pany is making plans to build a line between Watertown, Gouver- 
neur, Canton, Ogdensburg, Pottsdam, and Malone and other 
northern points. This line will be built in conjunction with other 
Independent companies of Lawrence county. It is reported that 
with the completion of this line will be instituted the first com- 
petition in that section with the Bell lines. 


DURANT, OKLA.—Connections between Dallas, Texas, and 
Durant and other points was severed, and all local service put 
out of commission by a fire which recently did considerable 
damage to the exchange of the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

PENDLETON, ORE.—The Oregon Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has taken over the property of the Butler Creek Telephone 
Company. B. Thompson has been made manager of the com- 
pany under the new control. The Butler Creek Company covers 
the entire country between Pendleton and Happner, and has 250 
subscribers to its service. 

FT. WORTH, TEX.—The Fort Worth Telephone Company re- 
cently commenced the installation of an intercommunicating tele- 
phone system in the Federal building. A privat® branch ex- 
change will be installed with direct connection to the central 
office of the telephone company. . 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—The telephone exchange of the Lynch- 
burg Telephone Company, it is reported, was destroyed by fire 
a short time ago. 

NORTH YAKIMA, WASH.—About 12 telephone lines which 
have been operating throughout Yakima valley, will, it is re- 
ported, soon be connected into one body. About 100 ranchers 
met to make plans for this co-operation. W. R. Armstrong of 
the Naches valley was elected chairman, and Ira King of the 
Selah valley, secretary. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—According to reports the Tri-State Tele- 
phone Company will soon build an exchange and install a system 
in this place. 

UNDERGROUND. 


HILLSBORO, N. D.—The Mankato Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany has placed the wires on certain streets in this city in un- 
derground conduit. It is quite likely that as time goes on the 
wire will be. gradually placed in conduit until all wires are 
taken from the streets. 

PATERSON,, N. J#—-The city council has made provision for 
the removal of all poles and wires from the streets, and that 
wires be placed in Underground conduit. This work, it is re- 
ported, will be commenced by the wire-using companies in this 
city at once, 








